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Wildlife Conservation in Michigan 


Eugene T. Petersen 


EVIDENCES OF THE CONSERVATION of natural resources are all about us 
today. Michigan parks are carefully maintained and improved yearly. 
The lakes and streams which are havens for the black bass and 
speckled trout, as well as for weekend swimmers and water skiers, 
are well patrolled by conservation officers. The forests which shelter 
the deer, the muskrat, the bear, and a variety of game birds are 
watched over by forest rangers. There are few who do not despair 
when our conservation guard is let down, when a forest burns, a 
stream becomes polluted, game is killed out of season or in an un- 
sportsmanlike manner. We have come to accept the principle that 
we must husband carefully, use wisely, and protect diligently our 
great natural resources. We have learned that any other course is 
to kill the goose that lays the golden egg. 

But, historically, it was not always so in Michigan. Our natural 
resources were not always used wisely. In some striking instances, 
notably that of the passenger pigeon, we did actually kill the goose 
and lose the golden eggs. It is dificult to say why, but one reason 
few will dispute is that Michigan was so blessed with quality and 
quantity of natural resources, it was easy to think they would last 
forever. 

When we look at the bountiful resources of the state two hundred 
years ago, we can understand that men should have thought that 
way. Four of the five Great Lakes provided Michigan with not only 
an enormous shoreline, but countless edible fish. Over eleven hun- 
dred inland lakes and streams dotted thirty-five million acres of 
virgin forests to make the state a fisherman’s paradise. In these forests 
were tremendous stands of pine and hardwood that sheltered myriad 
woodland creatures, such as deer, beaver, muskrat, bear, and ruffed 
grouse. Millions of tons of salt, iron ore, and copper, great pools of 
oil lay beneath a rich top soil. These composed some of the natural 
resources of Michigan that fulfilled the promise of a better life for 
its people. Each was to contribute to the making of the great, indus- 
trial state we know today. 
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In the beginning, it was the beaver that brought the first white 
men to Michigan. The trade in furs began in the middle 17th 
century. Hardy French coureurs de bois and voyageurs paddled 
their canoes through strange lakes and streams. They traded and 
lived with Michigan’s Chippewa, Ottawa, and Huron tribes. In 
exchange for guns, kettles, and beads, they got muskrat, fox, and 
beaver pelts. A trade which was a mere trickle in the late 1600's 
grew to a mighty empire by 1820. The British drove out the French 
in 1760, but by 1796 the Americans supplanted the British and 
pursued the valuable beaver with even greater persistence. John 
Jacob Astor, who became America’s first millionaire, had a hundred 
clerks processing pelts at his headquarters on Mackinac Island after 
the War of 1812. But, after a century and a half of concentrated 
exploitation, the beaver was gone, and men were forced to turn to 
new resources. 

Michigan became a state in 1837, and the beginning of a great 
flow of settlers, whom we call pioneers, came to make their homes 
and fortunes in this frontier land. They used, and sometimes mis 
used, the wild life, fish, timber, and water because they believed 
these resources to be endless and boundless. For half a century, 1837 
87, the great exploitation of the state’s natural resources took place. 
Those who spoke out against this unlimited destruction were few 
in number, but they, too, were pioneers — pioneers in laying the 
foundations for conservation. 

In 1837 Michigan was a new state of 212,000 people. It was 
settled with people who had a deep desire to develop the land, to 
improve their standard of living, and to make economic progress 
The vast and virgin forests were first cut for fuel and lumber to 
build houses, fences, and roads. Then, to pace the development of 
the state and nation, commerical lumbermen cut the vast stands of 
pine in the northern and central parts of the state and floated millions 
of logs down the streams to such mill towns as Saginaw, Manistee, 
and Muskegon. By the end of the 19th century the efficiency of 
the commercial lumbermen and fire had combined to make the state's 
virgin timber stands a thing of the past. 

Also in this fifty-year period, 1837-87, another Michigan resource 
was being exploited—the commercial fish of the Great Lakes. For 


many years, indeed as far back as written history goes in Michigan, 
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the whitefish and the lake trout were important sources of food. The 
Indian fished for Mackinac trout with long lines and crude hooks, 
even through the ice in winter. Whitefish were netted in the St. 
Mary’s River near Sault Ste Marie during the late fall when they 
came into shallow spawning grounds to propagate the young. Set 


tlers near the Great Lakes were glad to supplement their diet with 


the rich and nutritious whitefish. 

As the demand for fish grew, there developed more efficient 
means of catching them. Gill nets strung for miles through the 
spawning beds could trap thousands of fish as they swam into the 
nets. But the trap net or pound net, which was like a huge net 
box into which the fish swam and could not find their way out, 
trapped millions, and the mesh of this net was so small that it took 
whitefish and trout of al} sizes. Because these fish had not yet 
spawned, the next year's supply was lessened. Barrels upon barrels 
were shipped from Lake Michigan waters by rail to supply the 
markets of Chicago and New York. Although these efficient means 
of catching and transporting meant that more people had whitefish 
on their tables, there were some who were alarmed at the wholesale 
exploitation and needless waste of the commercial fisheries. 

In the meantime the fish of the inland streams and lakes were 
being killed with equal abandon to satisfy commercial demands. 
The delicious and fighting speckled trout native to the cool streams 
of northern Michigan were netted, dynamited, and fished with no 
regard for the future. 

Mother Nature was kind to Michigan in many ways, but in no 
way greater than in providing for the unique and beautiful game fish 
called the grayling. This fish, which thrived especially in the fast- 
running Manistee and Au Sable rivers, was marked with a beautiful 
large dorsal fin painted with all the colors of the rainbow. When 
hooked by a lucky angler, it leaped from the water like an angry 
black bass in an effort to shake the angler’s fly. This wonderful 
thrill was climaxed by the delicious aroma of the fish cooking in a 
frying pan over the camper’s fire. 

Largely because of the grayling, the years after the Civil War 
saw the beginning of the sportsmen’s conquest of Michigan. Some 
anglers and hunters were true sportsmen who took only reasonable 
numbers of wildlife. But there were others who measured their 
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ability by how many bushel baskets of grayling they could catch. 
In 1871 a party that camped for a few days along the Au Sable 
River left two-thousand grayling on the bank to rot. 

Birds, such as the beautiful quail, the game ruffed grouse, and 
the booming prairie chicken, fell before the hunter’s gun in such 
quantities after 1865 that in many areas of southern Michigan they 
were never to be seen again. This was true of the prairie chicken, 
which was hunted with every kind of gun that would propel a ball. 
Particularly destructive was the swivel or punt gun, which was like 
a small cannon and could fire a half-pound of lead balls. However, 
the prairie chicken was fortunately spared the fate that was in store 
for the passenger pigeon. 

There have been few birds in the history of Michigan, indeed in 
the history of mankind, that have captured the imagination as did 
the passenger pigeon. A beautifu! bird, it measured fifteen inches 
from its long, blue tail to its copper-colored head. Its body was 
marked with varying hues of blue, purple, and red. The passenger 
pigeon migrated yearly, spending the winter in the southern part 
of the United States and the spring and early summer in the East 
and Midwest. In Michigan the passenger pigeon came to roost 
early in March in the vast central and northern forests. Old timers 
who had seen a flight of the pigeons were hard pressed to find words 
to describe the scene. Such enormous numbers of birds passing 
overhead would blot out the noonday sun, and for hours it would be 
as dark as midnight. 

In their nesting places, they kept up an incessant chatter that 
deafened the ears. Flying a mile a minute, great hordes of birds 
cleaned out all available food within sixty miles of their nesting 
place. Newly hatched, hungry squabs were stuffed with beechnuts 
and acorns until they looked like balls of butter. 

30th squabs and mature birds were delicacies and commanded 
one or two dollars a dozen in the great market places. Thus, pro 
fessional hunters systematically sought their nesting places and 
with long poles, guns, axes, and fire destroyed their nests and 
captured the young birds. 

While most were salted and shipped out in barrels, some were 
caught alive. Sportsmen’s clubs used these for trap shooting. Pro 
fessional netters attracted the flying birds to their huge nets by tying 
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a tame passenger pigeon to a perch or stool. When the stool was 
moved, the bird flapped its wings, and wild birds flying above were 
decoyed to land in the area. Later, at state and even national 
tournaments the birds were released from boxes on the firing line 
where sportsmen took turns shooting at them in their flight for 
freedom. Incidentally, the use of the tame passenger pigeon to 
decoy others gave rise to the term “stool pigeon.” 

One of the greatest concentrations of the passenger pigeon in 
history took place in March, 1878, at Petoskey. Normally, this 
quiet hamlet would still have been in the process of thawing out 
from the winter's freeze. But this March the woods and town were 
alive with people. The pigeons were roosting! A few miles from 
town near the shores of Crooked Lake was the beechnut forest the 
pigeons had chosen for their nesting place. Here myriads of birds 
darted back and forth through overburdened branches with food for 
their chirping young. So heavy was the weight of the birds on 
these branches that occasionally they would snap to the ground with 
a thunderous roar. Out-of-town professional hunters used long poles 
to topple hundreds of nests from their lofty spots. Natives were 
hired to catch the fallen squabs and wring the heads quickly from 
their bodies. Wagons, carts, and every means of conveyance were 
used to carry the pigeons to the village. Here they were packed 
in barrels and hurried to waiting boats. Other market hunters were 
busy plucking out birds enmeshed in huge nets and jamming them 
quickly into crates. By early summer the surviving pigeons flew off 
to new nesting grounds. But so efficient was the work of these 
professional netters at Petoskey in 1878 that at least one-million birds 
were killed or captured. 

\n interested spectator was Professor Henry B. Roney, a charter 
member of the Michigan Sportsmen's Association, of East Saginaw. 
As barrel after barrel of pigeons left the nesting area, he could not 
but deplore the slaughter. Although the professor sadly estimated 
that this was the greatest butchery of the passenger pigeon in history, 


not even he could foresee that in less than forty years the species 


would be exterminated from the face of the earth. 

The animals of the forest were also fair game for market hunters 
in this great age of exploitation. In particular, the Virginia white- 
tailed deer was relentlessly pursued. Deer were shot, trapped, 
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poisoned, or snared in summer or winter, and they were shot in the 
water while helpless to escape or killed at night by “shining,” at 
which times they were transfixed by the light of a lantern. In 
1878, while one group of specialists was at work in the pigeon 
roosts of Petoskey, another was systematically rounding up deer in 
the vicinity of Clare, Harrison, and Gaylord for eastern markets. 

In the meantime, while natural resources were being thus ex 
ploited, the first steps were being taken to bring about some regula 
tion. 

The first state-wide act for the protection of Michigan's wildlife 
was passed in 1859. It set a pattern of providing closed seasons for 
certain species of wildlife. From January | to August 1, deer could 
not be hunted or killed, nor could wild turkey, woodcock, “nor any 
partridge” be taken from February 1 to October | yearly. The pur 
pose of the closed season was to insure that these forms of wildlife 
would have an opportunity to produce their young and thus assure 
a steady crop. No special means of enforcing the law were 
provided, but it is interesting that there was to be a five-dollar fine 
for each deer or bird killed out of season and that this money was to 
be divided between the person making the complaint and the county 
treasurer. 

Later acts not only lengthened the list of protected species but 
added new provisions. In 1863 wild swans and beaver were pro 
tected. The swivel or punt gun was outlawed in the hunting of 
game and birds. Fine money was diverted to the support of local 
libraries instead of being divided between the accuser and the 
county treasurer. By 1869 it was illegal to trap, snare, or net certain 
wild fowl, and the railroads were forbidden to transport game after 
the legal time of killing. In that year, for the first time, violators of 
the game laws could be sentenced to thirty days in jail, as well as 
fined. 

During the 1860's and ’70’s the state lawmakers extended protec 
tion to inland fish. A number of acts prohibited the netting of fish 
in certain counties, and, as was the case with game birds and 
animals, closed seasons were provided for certain select lakes. An 
1871 act protected grayling and speckled trout between October | 


and April 1 and prohibited taking them with nets, traps, or seines. 
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However, size limits on these desirable fish did not come until the 
1880's. 

Although offering some deterrent, had these game and fish laws 
not been implemented by important measures sponsored by the 
Michigan Sportsmen's Association, the annual slaughter taking 
place in the streams and woods would not have been stayed. It is 
perhaps a paradox that those individuals who killed game for recrea- 
tion should be the leaders in seeking better protection, but such 
indeed was the case. 

The sportsmen of a hundred years ago were not much different 
from those of today. As a class they sought the convivial good 
fellowship which enabled them to swap stories of their prowess with 
rod and gun. Frequently, these get-togethers resulted in the forma- 
tion of clubs and societies to give some direction to their activities. 
In the 1860's many such clubs were formed in Michigan, including 
the Allegan County Sportsmen's Club, the Baw-Ka-Tung Club of 
Grand Rapids, the Lake St. Clair Fishing and Shooting Club, and 
the Morenci Club. While their purposes, as a rule, were primarily 
social and dedicated to furthering the members’ enjoyment of fish- 
ing and hunting, some far-sighted individuals thought in terms of 
more lasting objectives. Such individuals as these founded the 
Michigan Sportsmen's Association in 1875. 

The Michigan Sportsmen's Association was the first state-wide 
organization. It had clearly defined objectives which were stated in 


its by laws 


This Association is organized for the purpose of securing enactment 
of judicious and effective laws for the protection, at proper times, of wild 
games of fur, fin, and feather whose flesh affords nutritious food and the 
pursuit of which furnishes a healthful recreation, and also all the birds 
that assist the agriculturalist and the horticulturalist in the protection of 
their crops, by the destruction of noxious animals and insects, and the 
enforcement of all laws for such purposes. 


Although progress came hard, the group succeeded in getting the 
legislature to enact several important laws during the following 
decade. One of the landmarks in Michigan conservation history 
was the antimarket hunting act of 1881. This was adopted largely 


because of the extensive research Professor Roney had done in com- 


piling the first comprehensive study of the extent of market hunting 
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in Michigan. His published pamphlet indicated that over one 
hundred thousand deer had been killed by market hunters in Mich- 
igan in 1880. The most important provision of the resulting act 
made it unlawful to possess deer or game birds except for consump 
tion as food within the state. It specifically prohibited shipping of 
game birds and animals to out-of-state markets at any time. 

The sportsmen next tackled the problem ‘of enforcing the game 
laws. On June 10, 1881, a significant incident occurred in Harrison 
that led directly to the enactment of another basic conservation law. 
A sportsman from Saginaw, William B. Mershon, looking out his 
hotel window early one morning, saw a wagon containing two men, 
a boat, lanterns, guns, and a. freshly killed deer. To Mershon the 
story was obvious, The men had been on a nearby lake that night, 
had attracted the deer by means of their lantern, probably when it 
was coming out of the woods to drink. They had shot it and were 
now bringing it home to be butchered. 

Sportsmen knew that in many northern Michigan communities 
the closed season on deer was a meaningless regulation because no 
local person would prosecute. Moreover, local prosecuting attorneys 
realized it was politically unwise to try game violators. In this case, 
however, Mershon demanded that the violators be brought to justice. 
After a short trial in which the prosecutor was able to prove that the 
men had shot the deer out of season, it seemed that Harrison was 
about to have its first major conservation law conviction. 

But, to the amazement of the sportsman, the verdict of the jury 
was, “Not guilty.” When questioned about their surprising decision, 
members of the jury explained that the prosecuting attorney had 
failed to prove that this particular deer, killed out of season, was 
“wild.” Said the jury, “It might have been a tame deer.” 

From 1881 on, the Michigan Sportsmen's Association spearheaded 
a move to obtain a state game warden who would enforce the con 
servation laws impartially throughout the state. Six years after the 
Harrison incident, they were successful, and Michigan became the 
first state to provide for a paid state game warden. The sportsmen 
were pleased although the measure differed somewhat from their 
desires. The salary of the game warden was to be $1,200 per year, 
plus expenses, as had been recommended by the association. How 


ever, the act provided that he was to be responsible only to the 
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governor, who would appoint him for a four-year term. The sports- 
men had wished to have the warden under the control of the Board 
of Fish Commissioners, who would have the power to remove him 
at their discretion. 

Governor Cyrus Luce’s appointment of William Alden Smith 
as the first game warden met with general approval although some 
of the sportsmen “doubted whether he could tel! a ruffed grouse 
from a blue jay.” During the first year of his term, the new warden 
obtained two hundred and twenty convictions as against twenty-two 
the previous year. 

By this time important steps had been taken, also, by those desir- 
ing to conserve the commercial fish of the Great Lakes. As early as 
1873 the state had established the Michigan Fish Commission, an 
agency directed to do something about the alarming decline of the 
valuable whitefish. This group was impressed with recent scientific 
developments in pisciculture, especially in the field of artificial 
propagation of fish. Fish culturalists had long known that in nature 
there is considerable inefficiency in the hatching of young fish, or 
fry, as they are called. Eventually a method had been developed 
whereby the milt of the male and the eggs of the female were taken 
from the fish artificially and mixed in the laboratory. The resulting 
hatched fry were then raised until old enough to be released. 

The late 1870's and especially the decade of the eighties brought 
the artificial propagation of fish to its greatest height. Not only 
were millions of whitefish hatched artificially at such places as Paris 
and Detroit to be freed in the Great Lakes, but the Fish Commission 
also experimented with propagating native game fish, such as trout 
and grayling. The former were caught in the Upper Peninsula 
and the northern part of the lower peninsula, kept in captivity, and 
their offspring successfully planted in the streams and lakes in lower 
Michigan where they had not been found previously. However, 
attempts to propagate the grayling met with failure, and this notable 
game fish continued to decline alarmingly. 

In this fifty-year period, 1837-87, Michigan had progressed from 
almost unlimited exploitation of natural resources to the beginnings 
of wise conservation. While it was true that the beaver were largely 


gone, the passenger pigeons and the grayling were going, the forests 
had fallen to the woodsman’s axe and to fire, and the lake trout and 
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whitefish would never again be so plentiful, there were optimistic 
aspects of the situation. Market hunting had been given a death 
blow by the prohibition of transportation and sale act of 1881. The 
enforcement of Michigan’s wildlife laws was to become a reality 
with the adoption of the state-wide warden agency. And the Mich 
igan Fish Commission, if it could not restock the Great Lakes with 
whitefish as it originally set out to do, was at least calling attention 
to the plight of Michigan’s commercial fish and spreading the 
speckled trout in inland waters and streams. But the balance sheet 
was heavy on the side of loss, and important conservation practices 
remained to be adopted. 

One of the most significant steps taken in the era, 1890-1920, in 
the field of conservation in Michigan was the establishment of the 
Michigan Forestry Commission. Although sportsmen had long 
advocated the reforestation of northern lands to provide wildlife 
cover, it was not until 1899 that the legislature provided for a 
permanent forestry commission. The function of this three-man 
board was not only to indoctrinate citizens with the desire to pre 
serve what remained of Michigan's forests, but to embark upon an 
actual program of reforestation. 

Thus in the early years of the twentieth century land was set aside 
in Roscommon County for the planting of seedlings which even- 
tually would result in forests. The commission also began a pro 
gram of fire protection on state lands. One of its most lasting 
functions was to stimulate the teaching of forest conservation in 
the schools. To provide trained teachers, both the University of 
Michigan and Michigan State University instituted forestry courses 
in the first years of the twentieth century. 

In another area, closely related to reforestation, was the establish 
ment of state game refuges. Although the roots of this movement 
go back as far as the 1870's, it was not until the early 1900's that 
areas were set aside in the state to be used as sanctuaries for wild 
life. During this time many private individuals established sanc- 
tuaries on their own property where hunting was prohibited. 


Henry Ford, for one, had a reserve of twenty-one hundred acres in 
Dearborn. 

Through the fish commission and game warden department 
Michigan also embarked on a program of supplementing existing 
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species of wildlife. Game farms, such as the one established near 
Mason, bred grouse and prairie chicken and distributed them to 
areas where they were no longer found. The fish commission came 
to abandon its efforts to restock the Great Lakes with whitefish and 
concentrated after 1900 on pan fish, black bass, and trout, which 
were becoming increasingly important. 

Many wildilfe fanciers demanded that these state agencies in- 
troduce species not native to Michigan. In such attempts the de- 
partments had varying success. Reindeer brought from Norway 
did not thrive in Michigan's northern forests, but the Chinese ring 
necked pheasant, originally from the Orient, prospered greatly and 
by 1920, only a few years after large-scale plantings, it was one of 
the principal game birds in the state. The rainbow or steelhead 
trout brought from California adapted well to Michigan waters. 
Likewise, the German brown trout found Michigan’s cold running 
Streams to its liking and soon became a favorite target of the angler. 
Another success story, but with a sad ending, was that of the 
German carp. 

In 1877 the Michigan Fish Commission freed this alien fish in 
Michigan waters, and history was made. Perhaps no import had 
ever come with a finer recommendation than did the so-called 
German carp. At its place of origin in the Orient it was looked 
upon as a highly desirable food product. The fish was transported 
from China and Japan to the Near East by merchants and was 
brought to Central Europe at the time of the Crusades. By the 
middle of the 19th century the raising of carp was conducted with 
a high degree of efficiency in some of the German states. 

And there was much to commend it. The carp thrived in warm, 
muddy waters that would repel other fish, ate vegetable matter, and 
multiplied so rapidly as to be unbelievable. It seemed possible at 
times to walk across the backs of the carp in a pond. Germans and 
most Europeans liked the taste of its flesh, and it was in great 
demand in Central European markets. 

In the 1870's, when fish breeding and transplanting were be- 
coming popular, the carp was brought to the United States. In 
California and Washington it was carefully cultivated until it in- 


creased in numbers sufficient to be transplanted to other areas of 
the nation. So heavy were demands for the fish that the United 
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States Fish Commission had to ration mature, propagating carp. 

But at the turn of the century, there were few pisciculturists who 
would not have liked to turn back the clock. The German carp 
was a nuisance! It threatened the native fish by roiling the water 
and by multiplying so fast as to literally push out the bass and pike. 
And, unfortunately, American tastes did not accept the coarse flesh 
of the German carp. By 1910 in most states where the fish was 
found, and that was over most of the country, carp was high on the 
list of noxious fish, and steps were being taken to eradicate it. 

In the early years of the 20th century a number of conservation 
minded groups carried on the pioneering work of the Michigan 
Sportsmen's Association in wildlife preservation. The newly organ 
ized Michigan Ornithological Club boasted one hundred members in 
1900. Although primarily concerned with the scientific study of 
birds, it also tried to get better bird-protection laws. The Michigan 
Audubon Society started in 1903 and was active in pressing charges 
against individuals who were openly violating the laws. One ob 
jective of the society was to popularize bird study in order to dis 
courage the use of feathers on women’s hats. Educational leaflets 
were mailed by the Audubon Society to Michigan schools, and the 
members of the society made frequent talks on the protection of 
birds. 

By 1920 most of the conservation principles with which we are 
familiar today had been adopted by Michigan. A hunter in that 
year would have known that certain species of wildlife, such as 
deer, ruffed grouse, and quail, could be hunted only in the fall of 
the year after they had produced their off-spring. That principle 
insured a steady supply of wildlife. He would have known that 
some species, such as the passenger pigeon, were protected perma 
nently and could not be killed. But he would not have seen a 
passenger pigeon because in 1920 they were already gone, and the 
lesson of their wholesale destruction taught him the wisdom of 
game protection laws. 

He might have been interested in a new, exotic-looking bird 
called the Chinese ring-necked pheasant, and he would almost 
certainly have known that this game bird had been multiplying in 
astonishing numbers since first being introduced in 1916. He 


would have seen posters put out by the game warden department 
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as part of a new public relations campaign advising him that there 
would be a fine of fifty dollars for anyone killing the newcomers. 
However, it would not be long before he and thousands of other 
hunters would know this colorful oriental to be the principal game 
bird in the southern part of the state. 

The 1920 hunter would have approved of the department's new 
predatory animal control that sought to eliminate the wolves, foxes, 
and hawks that made life miserable for game birds. As a true 
sportsman he would have recognized that bag limits on certain 
species of wildlife were necessary because of increased hunting 
pressures. 

Conservation was beginning to have meaning for non-hunters, 
too. A camping family spending a weekend in the northern wilds 
would have found much evidence of state conservation activity. 
They might have used one of the new state parks which were 
established in 1919 along some trunklines by the Michigan State 
Park Commission. Limited funds of the commission prevented 
doing much more than building crude roads, drilling wells for 
water, and providing bathhouses and toilets. But, despite primitive 
conditions, these twenty “State” parks belonged to everybody, and 
the signs said, “Welcome,” instead of, “Keep out.” 

The Michigan angler in 1920 likewise would have found much 
to indicate that conservationists were at work. Unlike his father, 
he could not fish for the wonderful grayling in Michigan's northern 
streams, but there was still much in these waters to help him while 
away his time. The native trout thrived in the Au Sable, Boardman, 
Manistee, and many other northern rivers and brooks. If they did 
not rise to take a fly, there was always the planted rainbow or the 
brown trout. More and more anglers were spending profitable after- 
noons on lily-pad covered lakes angling for the fighting small- and 
large-mouth bass. Some were even giving attention to the plentiful 
bluegills. The fisherman would certainly have approved of the 
state-operated fish hatcheries that were busily engaged in planting 
trout, perch, and even land-locked salmon. He might have heard 
that Dr. Alexander G. Ruthven, a young scientist from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, was making the first comprehensive biological 


survey of Michigan’s inland lakes and streams: He would have 
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entered into the controversy then prevalent on the wisdom of a 
resident angler’s license law. 

There was much activity in Washington in this period to remind 
one of the importance of conservation. Former President Theodore 
Roosevelt had popularized both the outdoor life and the necessity 
for preserving our natural heritage. Under his administration large 
areas of land had been set aside as national preserves and parks. In 
these areas commercial logging and mineral exploitation were 
barred. In Michigan, Mackinac Island had been named a national 
park as early as 1875, but it had been turned over to the state in 
1895 to become Michigan's first state park. Agitation to make 
beautiful Isle Royale in Lake Superior a national park and refuge 
began in 1920. Conservationists had capable spokesmen in the 
persons of Gifford Pinchot of the United States Department of the 
Interior and Professor Charles Van Hise of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

The words of these national leaders in conservation were echoed 
in Michigan by such men as William B. Mershon of Saginaw, an 
old member of the Michigan Sportsmen's Association; Charles Gar 
field of Grand Rapids, an early reforestation advocate and a member 
of the Michigan Forestry Commission; and fisheries expert Seymour 
Bower of Lansing. One of the first professional foresters in Mich 
igan, who did much to make the early efforts at reforestation succeed, 
was Professor Filibert Roth of the University of Michigan. These 
men encouraged others to join them in a crusade for conservation 
Very promising in 1920 were the increasing numbers of students 
coming out of forestry schools at the University of Michigan and 
Michigan State University. Many of these graduates found work 
in an expanding state conservation program or in federal government 
preserves. .\n increasing number found jobs in industry as many 
companies saw the need for forestry management and scientific tree 
cutting. 

In 1921 one of the most significant measures in Michigan's con 
servation history was enacted. Realizing that conservation programs 
were expanding and that coordinated effort was required, the Legis 
lature created a unified Department of Conservation. In accordance 
with this act, the governor named seven members to the new con 
servation commission and also appointed a director of conservation, 
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who in turn was to hire all other employees of the department. The 
duties and powers of the Public Domain Commission, the State 
Game, Fish and Forest Fire Commission, State Board of Fish Com- 
missioners, Board of Geological Survey, and the Michigan State Park 
Commission were transferred to this new body. The Department 
of Conservation was charged with protecting and conserving the 
natural resources of the state of Michigan, preventing the destruc 
tion of timber by fire, promoting reforestation of nonagricultural 
lands, guarding against pollution of lakes and streams, and fostering 
and encouraging the protection and propagation of game and fish. 
The department also was directed to accept grants of land and to 
investigate potential and natural water power sites. 

Since 1921 the Department of Conservation has been the ofhcial 
state agency charged with the protection and utilization of the na 
tural resources of Michigan. Its work has not been easy. The 
twenties brought a revolution in transportation which made it 
possible for millions of residents and nonresidents to hunt, fish, and 
camp for the first time. Increasing industrialization brought great 
pressures on such resources as water, oil, iron, and copper. During 
the thirties the great depression threw hundreds of thousands of 
acres of land back under state ownership as a result of tax defaults. 
The forties and fifties brought a fresh onslaught on natural re- 
sources, particularly land use, by an exploding population. 

By the second half of the 20th century there was much to com 
mend the state to the conservationist. The Department of Con- 
servation was manned with men highly skilled in various phases of 
preserving natural resources—men who had chosen this work as a 
career and who possessed considerable formal training, as well as 
practical experience. Field representatives of the department, in 
contrast with the old title of “game warden,” were designated as 
“conservation ofhcers” to emphasize the constructive aspect of their 
work. 

Although preservation of wildlife continued to be the corner- 
stone of the department's activities and there was continuing en- 
forcement of the game laws, increasing attention was paid to the 
relationship of wildlife to available habitat and food. A hard winter 
with deep snow might and did result in widespread starvation, as 


well as destruction of farmers’ crops. In 1958 it was estimated that 
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85 per cent of the Upper Periinsula’s ten million acres of deer range 
had all the deer it could support. It thus seemed wise to harvest a 
large part of the deer surplus, and this meant abandonment of the 
traditional law against shooting does and fawns. There were many 
who deplored this action, but most recognized the need for scientific 
management of this important species of wildlife. 

The Department of Conservation also worked to increase wildlife 
cover. Technical advice was given to Michigan farmers and other 
landowners on how to make their land more attractive for wildlife. 
Trees, shrubs, and seeds for food plots helped provide wildlife 
cover. Under the farm game habitat restoration program the de 
partment distributed over fourteen million trees and shrubs for 
about seven thousand farms in the 1950's. 

Game research programs continue to improve wildlife well-being. 
The use of herbicides as a useful tool for controlling growth of 
brush is a new development. Recently the department has found 
new methods for counting wildlife population, which is essential 
for intelligent planning. At the Lapeer state game farm there have 
been great strides in testing the relationship of habitat areas, such as 
hedges and brush piles, to rabbit, pheasant, and f \uirrel popula 
tions. At Houghton Lake the state forest game experts determine 
food value of various native plants and shrubs. Some are research 
ing the question of rabies in skunks, foxes, and bats, which has 
recently become a problem of some importance. 

Research was also the guide in the fish division. Standards of 
conservation were tested, and some were found lacking. It was 
determined, for example, that a lake actually could be overpopulated 
with fish so that most would be stunted because of food shortage. 
Experiments have indicated that the size limit on black bass could 
be abandoned without serious effect on that fish population. The 
division also found that the closed season on this popular game fish 
hardly served a useful purpose. 


In other tests hatchery-reared trout were compared with stream 
trout in ease with which they could be caught. The practice of 
artificial propagation of Great Lakes fish, which had been thought 
so important in the 19th century, was abandoned as useless. 

Conservation research is a continuing program. In the 1950's 
considerable effort was expended to find means to control the 
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lamprey eel. This parasite, attacking lake trout, virtually wiped out 
that food fish from four of the five Great Lakes. Most promising 


means developed to control the lamprey were electrical barriers to 
prevent the eel from moving up tributary streams to spawn. How- 
ever, until this killer parasite can be destroyed, the future of com 
mercial fishing in the Great Lakes is dim. For example, the pound 
age of whitefish caught in Lakes Huron and Michigan declined 
from 7.5 million in 1930 to 55,000 in 1957. 

One of the most important functions of the fish division has been 
its public fishing site program. Since 1940 the department has been 
purchasing access to over seven hundred lakes and streams. This 
means that the public is allowed to use waters from which it would 
otherwise be barred. In addition to these purchases, some important 
areas have been given to the state for use as fishing sites. Most 
notable in recent years was a bequest of George W. Mason, who 
turned over to the Department of Conservation 1,485 acres on the 
south branch of the Au Sable River. Public use of the state’s waters 
has sharply increased with the widespread popularity of motor- 
boating, skin-diving, and water-skiing. Fishermen have found they 
must share public waters, with these new sportsmen and women. 

If the public has found increased use for the state’s water re- 
sources in recent years, this increase 1S easily matched by the grow- 
ing popularity of the state parks. The fifty-eight parks were visited 
by over seventeen million people in 1957. Many of these were 
campers who spent their vacations in these scenic and well-main- 
tained areas. Because in 1959 one out of every five campers had to 
be turned away from the state parks for lack of room, it has become 
apparent that considerably more funds are needed to take care of the 
growing numbers of visitors. Several unsuccessful attempts have 
been made to secure legislation to allow the department to float a 
multi-million dollar bonding program. The bonds would be retired 
through admission charges to the parks. 

Forestry conservation and forestry management continue to be 
important in Michigan's conservation program. About ten per cent 
of the area of the state, or 3.7 million acres, is state forest. In 1957 
this land produced over twenty per cent of the state's pulpwood 
supply, a remarkable come-back from the cut-over, burned, and 
barren lands of a half century earlier. 
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In other areas of conservation Michigan also moves ahead. The 
geological survey division makes numerous studies of mineral re 
sources. Evaluation of iron and copper mines for tax purposes is an 
important duty of this division, as is the maintenance of an inventory 
of the economic mineral resources of the state. Statistics compiled 
by the division in 1957 indicate that iron, cement, salt, sand and 
gravel, stone, copper, and petroleum were the most valuable mineral 
products in that order. Their combined value in that year was over 
$400 million. 

Conservation in Michigan has been a developing process. From 
the early pleas for conservation of a few individuals who were con 
cerned over the disappearance of fish and game to the general ac 
ceptance of planned preservation of natural resources has taken 
many years. Lessons sometimes have been learned the hard way 
the passenger pigeon and Michigan grayling are outstanding ex 
amples of costly errors. But these lessons were cornerstones in a 
developing conservation program. The natural resources of the 
state, everyone agrees, should not be abused. Although there is 
not universal agreement on how they should be used, few will deny 
it is the wisdom of their use that puts meaning into Michigan's 
motto: 

“If you seek a beautiful peninsula, look about you.” 





Dr. Petersen’s article is the third in a series designed especially 
for junior and senior high school pupils and made _ possible 
through the John M. Munson Michigan History Fund. The 
two previous articles: Dr. Rolland H. Maybee’s Michigan's 
White Pine Era, 1840-1900, and Dr. Frederick D. Williams’ 
| Michigan Soldiers in the Civil War, are available in pamphlet 

form. Dr. Petersen's article, with illustrations and other material 
| added, will be available after September 1, 1960, as the John 

M. Munson Michigan History Fund Pamphlet No. 3. Indi 
| vidual copies of these pamphlets sell for $1.00. Teachers are 
| given a 50 per cent discount; dealers and historical societies 
ordering ten or more copies are given 40 per cent off. Pay 
ment must accompany the order. Checks should be made pay 
ible to the Munson Michigan History Fund and sent to the’ 
Michigan Historical Commission, Lewis Cass Building, Lansing 


13, Michigan. 











Michigan Bibliography: 1959 
Donald R. Brown 


SINCE ITS INCEPTION IN 1947, the “Michigan Bibliography,” which 
includes books, pamphlets, articles, and unpublished materials about 
the state's history, biography, and description, has become an annual 
checklist appearing in an issue of Michigan History. Historical 


items in related subjects such as archaeology and architecture also 


are included, as well as fiction, poetry, and folklore with a Michigan 


setting. Within the sections, Books and Pamphlets, and Periodical 
Articles, entries are arranged by subject. Unpublished items com 
plete the list. 

Articles included in Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature are 
not listed in this bibliography. Neither are newspapers and film 
strips. For these materials, and for other titles in the social sciences 
nonhistorical in approach, Michigan in Books, the quarterly of the 
Michigan State Library, should be consulted. 

To the many individuals and institutions that have assisted in this 
compilation, a grateful word of thanks. To the staffs of the Burton 
Historical Collection in Detroit and of the Michigan Section of the 
State Library at Lansing, a special word of thanks. And, to the staff 
of the Detroit Historical Museum, thanks for the typing hours and 
congenial advice. 

All items in this bibliography are located in the Burton Historical 
Collection of the Detroit Public Library, with the exception of those 
entries followed by one of these locational symbols: 


Mi—Michigan State Library, Lansing 

MiAl—Alpena Public Library 

MiCl—Blair Memorial Library, Clawson 

MiD—Detroit Public Library 

MiDb—Dearborn Public Library 

MiDU—University of Detroit Library 

MiD-W—Wayne State University Library, Detroit 
MiE-M—Michigan State University Library, East Lansing 
MiF—Flint Public Library 
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MiHa—John E. Erickson Memorial Library, Hazel Park 

Mil—Thompson Home Library, Ithaca 

MiKC—Kalamazoo College Library 

MiMP—Mt. Pleasant Public Library 

MiN—WNiles Public Library 

MiOP—Oak Park Public Library 

MiSt—Sturgis Public Library 

MiU—tUniversity of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor 

MiU-H—Michigan Historical Collections, Ann Arbor 

MiW—Bacon Memorial Public Library, Wyandotte 

MiY-EM—Eastern Michigan University Library, Ypsilanti 

MnU—University of Minnesota Library, Minneapolis 

Uc—lItems found in review and not known to be included in any 
library. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Carter, CLARENCE E., editor. Territorial Papers of the United States, 
XXIV. Washington, D. C. Government Printing Office. Contains 
letters and references to Lewis Cass and his 1831 duties as Secretary 
of War in relation to Florida Territory. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL STAFF On CHILDREN AND Youtu. Children and 
Youth in Michigan, 1900-1959. Lansing. Michigan Department of 
Social Welfare. 64 p. Mi. 


The Michigan Yearbook. Detroit. The Democratic Business and Pro- 
fessional Committee of Michigan. 192 p. Wide subject scope. 


Nye, Russet B. Midwestern Progressive Politics; A Historical Study 
of its Origins and Development, 1870-1958. East Lansing. Michigan 
State University Press. 398 p. MiD. 


Sitvestro, CLEMENT M. anv Arve te J. Houcn, compilers. Directory 
of Historical Societies and Agencies in the United States and Canada 
Madison, Wisconsin. American Association for State and Local 
History. 63 p. Includes three pages of Michigan agencies. 


Unrrep Jewisn Cuaniries or Detrnorr. 1899-1959. In Observance of 
Our 60th Anniversary; A Chronology of the History of Jewish Com 
munity Service in Detroit. Detroit. 24 p. 
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Unrrep States. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Public 
Health Service. Division of Indian Health. Indians on Federal Reser- 
vations in the United States; A Digest. Aberdeen Area: Neb., N. 
Dak., S. Dak., lowa, Mich., Minn., Wisc. Washington, D.C. 73 p. 
(Public Health Service Publication, 615, Part III MiD. Statistics 
about Michigan Indians and reservations. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


zack, Acsert G., compiler. Oakland County, Michigan, History and 
Development; A Bibliography of Materials Found in State and Local 
Depositories. Ann Arbor. University Microfilms. 18 p. MiD. 
Zerography. 

Brown, Ipa C. Michigan Men in the Civil War. Ann Arbor. Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press. 32 p. (Michigan Historical Collections, 
Bulletin No. 9) Bibliography of the letters and diaries of 113 Michi 
gan participants which are located at the Michigan Historical Col- 
lections, Ann Arbor. 

Cuavis, loun anp Tueresa Lespryx. A Brief Survey of Theses on 
Michigan History. 21 p. Typescript. Master's and doctoral disserta- 
tions at six Michigan universities and the Universities of Chicago, 
Northwestern, and Toledo. 

Eastern Muicuican Unriversrry Lisrary. Michigan Bibliography; 
Selected Listings of Publications, Audio-Visual Aids, and Other Re- 
sources of Information about Michigan. Ypsilanti. 12 p. MiY-EM. 

Greer, Puytuis, editor. Michigamee. Materials on Michigan. Ann 
Arbor. Michigan Audio-Visual Association. 48 p. Includes books 
and pamphlets. Historical emphasis. 

McCane, Geranp B., edtior. A Selected Bibliography of Biographical 
Sources for the State Governors of Michigan. East Lansing. Michigan 
State University. Community Development and Group Services Li- 
brary. 22 p. Mimeograph. 

May, Georce §S., editor. A Preliminary Bibliography of Printed Mate- 
rials on Michigan and the Civil War. Detroit. 32 p. Mimeographed. 
Sponsored by five major historical research agencies in the state. 

Micuican Strate Universrry. Community and Group Services Library. 
Michigan's Economic Activity; A Bibliography. East Lansing. 20 p. 
MiY-EM. 


MICHIGAN ON THE FRONTIER 


Cooxe, Davin Coxe. Tecumseh, Destiny's Warrior. New York. Mess- 
ner. 192 p. Young adult biography and story of the Shawnee Indians. 

Cuneo, Jonn R. Robert Rogers of the Rangers. New York. Oxford 
University Press. 308 p. Rogers visited Detroit, 1760-61; also other 
Michigan outposts. 
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Eccres, W. J. Frontenac, the Courtier Governor. Toronto. McClellend 
& Stewart, Ltd. 406 p. Some references to Michigan. 


May, Gsorcs S., editor. James Strang's Ancient and Modern Michi- 
limackinac, Including an Account of the Controversy between Mack- 
inac and the Mormons. Mackinac Island. W. Stewart Woodfill. 100 
p. Original edition printed in 1854. New introduction; notes. 


McKenney, Tuomas L. Sketches of a Tour to the Lakes, of the Char- 
acter and Customs of the Chippeway Indians, and of Incidents Con- 
nected with the Treaty of Fond du Lac. Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Ross & Haines. 493 p. Original edition published in 1827. Reprint. 

Nowtin, Wirti1am. The Bark Covered House. Dearborn. Dearborn 
Historical Commission. 251 p. Xerox reproduction of an 1876 item 
about social life in Dearborn during the 1830's. 


Warnwaricnt, Nicuoras B. George Croghan; Wilderness Diplomat 
Chapel Hill. University of North Carolina Press. 334 p. Indian agent 
and interpreter who visited Detroit in 1767. 


MICHIGAN AND THE Wars 


Brown, Ipa C. Michigan Men in the Civil War. Ann Arbor. Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press. 32 p. (Michigan Historical Collections, 
Bulletin No. 9.) 


Dannett, Sytvia G. L., editor. Noble Women of the North. New 
York. Thomas Yoseloff. 419 p. Information about Sarah Emma 
Edmonds. 


Hoenttnc, Mary Duprey. Girl Soldier and Spy, Sarah Emma Edmund- 
son. New York. Messner. 192 p. MiD. Juvenile. 


Pisant, Lt.-Cor. Camiiie Ferri. Prince Napoleon in America, 1861; 
Letters from His Aide-de-camp. Translated with a preface by Georges 
J. Joyaux. Forward by Bruce Catton. Bloomington. Indiana Univer- 
sity Press. 317 p. Cousin of Napoleon III; left excellent impressions 
of Detroit and Michigan at start of Civil War in 1861. 


Quarre, Miro M., editor. From the Cannon's Mouth; the Civil War 
Letters of General Alpheus S. Williams. Detroit. Wayne State Uni- 
versity Press and Detroit Historical Society. 405 p. 


Srern, Purtrp Van Doren, editor. Secret Missions of the Civil War; 
Firsthand Accounts by Men and Women who Risked their Lives in 
Underground Activities for the North and the South. Chicago. Rand 
McNally. 320 p. MiD. Information of S$. Emma Edmonds. 


Younc, Acatua. The Women and the Crisis; Women of the North in 
the Civil War. New York: McDowell, Obolensky. 389 p. Informa- 
tion about Annie Etheridge Hooks of Detroit. 
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BrocnaPHy 


Gurnripce, Suz. Tom Edison, Boy Inventor. Indianapolis. Bobbs, 
Merrill. 200 p. MiD. Juvenile. 2d ed. 

Merepirn, Roy, editor. Mr. Lincoln's General; U. S. Grant, an Illus- 
trated Autobiography. New York. Dutton. 252 p. Brief reference to 
Grant's two years in Detroit, 1849-51. 

Mownacuan, Jay James. Custer; the Life of General George Armstrong 
Custer. Boston. Little, Brown. 469 p. Custer was a resident of Mon- 
roe, 1849-55. 

Ratican, Wiri1am. Highways Over Broad Waters; the Life and Times 
of David B. Steinman. Grand Rapids. Eerdmans. 359 p. Mi. Biog- 
raphy of the Mackinac Bridge builder. 

toss, Ise. The General's Wife; the Life of Mrs. Ulysses S. Grant. 
New York. Dodd, Mead. 372 p. Brief mention of the Grant's De- 
troit residence. 

Weiciey, Russert Franx. Quartermaster General of the Union Army; 
A Biography of M. C. Meigs. New York. Columbia University Press. 
369 p. MiD. Meigs was a resident of Detroit, 1843-51. 


Acricutture, ECoNomIcs, AND BusINEss 


American Dartry AssociaTIon oF Micuican. 250 Years of Michigan 
Dairying. Lansing. 42 p. Mi. 

Bropy, Crarx L. In the Service of the Farmer; My Life in the Mich- 
igan Farm Bureau. East Lansing. Michigan State University Press. 
140 p. Largely a history of the Michigan Farm Bureau. 

Haper, Wittiam, Haroto C. Taytor, anp Eucengs C. McKean. The 
Michigan Economy: Its Potentials and Its Problems. Kalamazoo. W. 
E. Upjohn Institute for Employment Research. Mi. Recent economic 
history and projections to 1970. 

Michigan Soil Conservation Districts in Action, 1937-1957. East Lansing. 
State Soil Conservation Commission. Mi. 

XaE, Jounn B. American Automobile Manufacturers; the First Forty 
Years. Philadelphia. Chilton Company. 223 p. MiD. 

Srarx, Georce W. The Best Policy; The Story of Standard Accident 
Insurance Company. Detroit. Powers and Company. 251 p. 


TRANSPORTATION AND Maritime History 


Grincuuts, Dirx. Big Mac; the Building of the World's Biggest Bridge. 
New York. Macmillan. 32 p. MiD. Juvenile. 

Jupson, Ciara INcram. St. Lawrence Seaway. Chicago. Follett. 160 
p- MiD. Historical background of St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes. 
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Larrowe, Cuarres P. Maritime Labor Relations on the Great Lakes. 
East Lansing. Labor and Industrial Relations Center, Michigan State 
University. 108 p. Mi. Historical study of past century. 

Micuican Historica, Commission. Michigan Highways from Indian 
Trails to Expressways. Manual to accompany filmstrip, prepared by 
Philip P. Mason. Detroit. Michigan Historical Commission through 
the Munson Michigan History Fund. 34 p. 

Miccer, Harris K. St. Lawrence Seaway: From Dream to Reality. 
Lansing. Michigan Department of Economic Development. 5 p. 
Mi. 

Ratican, Wiriiam. The Long Crossing. Grand Rapids. Eerdmans. 
152 p. Juvenile book about the Mackinac Bridge. 

Scorr, WittiaM E. The Wreck of the Lafayette. Two Harbors, Minn. 
Scott-Mitchell Publishing Co. 43 p. Major ship disaster on Lake 
Superior, 1905. 

Seaway PusiisHinc Company. Official Seaway Maritime Directory. 
St. Clair. Mi. 

Wurtcark, Frepericx Louts. Introduction to the Lakes; An Intro 
duction to the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence Seaway. New York. 
Greenwich Book Publishers. 256 p. 


EpuCATION AND CULTURE 


Briccs, Katuryn. Farmington Schools, Emphasizing the 1890-1900 


Classes of the High School. Farmington. Board of Education. 12 p. 


Dott, Loutrs Wittiam. A History of the Newspapers of Ann Arbor, 
1829-1920. Detroit. Wayne State University Press. 183 p. MiD. 
Fiint, Boarp oF Epucation. Presenting Flint Junior College. Flint. 

MiF. Historical sketch and description of services. 

Ten Hoor, Marten. America’s Dream City of Youth. Ann Arbor. 
National Music Camp. Mi. Interlochen as seen by a visitor from 
Europe. 

Wurre, Evra M. A Century in the Alpena Schools. Alpena. 255 p. 
MiAl. 

Wurre, Lee A., Ronert T. Harr, et. al. Cranbrook Institute of Science: 
A History of Its Founding and First Twenty-five Years. Bloomfield 
Hills. Cranbrook Institute of Science. 158 p. MiD. 


RELIGION: Cuurcn Hisrories 


Campripce Junction. St. Micuaet anp Att Ancers’ Eptscopar 
Cuurcu. St. Michael and All Angels’ Centennial, 1858-1958. Cam- 
bridge Junction. 22 p. 
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Kuuns, Frepericx Invinc. The American Home Missionary Society in 
Relation to the Anti-Slavery Controversy in the Old Northwest. Bil- 
lings, Montana. 54 p. UC. Slight information about Michigan. 

Masticx, Marcaret Rowe. History of the West Highland Baptist 
Church. West Highland. 22 p. 

Nives First Pressyrertan Cuurcu. A Church at Work for 125 years. 
Niles. 4 p. MiN. 

Owosso. Curist Eptscopar Cuurcn. Centennial, 1859-1959. Owosso. 
72 p. Mi. 

Van Cozverine, J. A., compiler. The Story of Orchard Lake Community 
Church. Orchard Lake. Community Church. 30 p. MiU-H. 


Tue Locat Scene: History, GovERNMENT, AND DESCRIPTION 


Barnes, Av. Vinegar Pie and Other Tales of the Grand Traverse Region. 
Detroit. Wayne State University Press. 184 p. History, folklore, and 
dex ription. 

Busn, Harry L., compiler. Paw Paw Centennial: Footpaths to Free- 
ways, 1859-1959. Paw Paw. 68 p. 

Cuevcsea Cuamper or Commence. Chelsea 125th Anniversary, 1834- 
1859. Chelsea. 88 p. Mi. History. 

Coxtrer, Ross H. Battle Creek's Centennial, 1859-1959. Battle Creek. 
The Battle Creek Enquirer and News. 94 p. 

Consumers Power Company. Area Development Department. Data 
on Pontiac, Michigan. Jackson. Mi. Descriptive. 

Dearsorn. CHAMBER OF CommeERcE. The City of Advantages. Dear- 
born. 12 p. MiD. Descriptive. 

Dearinc, Frorence B. The Hartland Area Project, Past, Present, and 
Future. Hartland. 38 p. Mimeographed. 

Down River CuamsBer or Commence. Down River, 1959; A Graphic 
Review of Commerce and Industry. Wyandotte. 52 p. MiD. 

Dunsar, Wiis F. Kalamazoo and How It Grew. Kalamazoo. West- 
ern Michigan University School of Graduate Studies. 235 p. 

Ecorse. St. Francis Xavier Hicu Scuoor. Downriver Days; A Short 
History of Ecorse, River Rouge, Wyandotte, Melvindale, Allen Park, 
and Surrounding Areas. Ecorse. 45 p. Mi. 

Fenton. 125TH ANNIVERSARY PLANNING ComMm™rTTEE. Fenton, Mich- 
igan, 1834-1959. Fenton. MiF. 

Hey, CuHer anp Norman Eckstein. Centennial History of Huron 
County. Harbor Beach, Michigan. Harbor Beach Times. Uc. 


LansinG CENTENNIAL YEAR, INc. Lansing Centennial, Souvenir His- 
torical Program. Lansing. 80 p. Mi. History and description. 
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Lansinc. State Journar. Souvenir Issue, May 24, 1959 — Lansing 
Centennial. Lansing-East Lansing. 84 p. 

Nives. Leacus or Women Vorers. Niles, Michigan, City of the Four 
Flags. Niles, 21 p. Mi. Politics, government, description. 

Press, CHarces. When One-third of a City Moves to the Suburbs; A 
teport on the Grand Rapids Metropolitan Area. East Lansing. Michi- 
gan State University Press. 79 p. MiD. 

Rocers Crry. Presque Iste Country Resource DeveLtopment Conr- 
PORATION. Program for Progress in Presque Isle County: Tourism, 
Agriculture, Industry. Rogers City. 26 p. MiD. Descriptive. 

SHoutts, Bennapine. Oak Park History. Oak Park. 77 p. MiOP. 


Srurcis Damry JournnaL. Centennial Edition (Oct. 3). Sturgis, Mich 
gan. Sturgis. 120 p. MiSt. History of Sturgis and area. 


Travet Guipes aNp Tourism 


AutomosiLe Crus oF Micnican. Touring Department. Michigan Out 
door Guide: Parks, Forests, Campgrounds. Detroit. 40 p. MiD 

Atcer CHAMBER OF Commerce, Munistnc. Guide to Alger County, 
Michigan; Home of the World-famous Pictured Rocks. Munising. 
SU p- 

East Micnican Tourist Association. Playtime Guide Book. Bay 
City. 128 p. MiD. 

Great Lakes Pusiisutnc Company. Great Lakes Waterway Guide. 
Grand Rapids. 216 p. Mi. 

Horton, Invinc W. anp Georncia M. A Complete Guidebook to Mich? 
gan's Upper Peninsula. Sault Ste Marie. Mi. Revised over 1958 ed 

Jones, Patricia CamMERON, compiler. Your Guide to the Irish Hills 
Area; Southeastern Michigan's Playland. Brooklyn. Irish Hills Tourist 
Association. 32 p. MiD. Includes folklore and history. 

Micuican Naturat Resources Councir. Michigan's Resources for 
Outdoor Recreation. Lansing. Michigan Water Resources Commis- 
sion 53 p. Mi. 

Micuican Tourist Councit. Canoe Trails of Michigan. 4th ed. Lan- 
sing. 54 p. MiD. 

PutnaM, Beatrice Morcan. An Illustrated Guide to Dynamic Detroit. 
Detroit. Industrial Publishing Co. 98 p. 

SouTHEASTERN Muicnuican Tourist aNpD Pupsticrry AssoctaTION. 
Southeastern Michigan Vacation Guide. Detroit. 128 p. MiD. 

Traverse Crry. CHamMpBer oF Commerce. Vacation Days in Michi 
gan's Grand Traverse Bay Region. Traverse City. 96 p. MiD. 

West Micuican Tourist anD Resort Association. Carefree Days in 
West Michigan. Grand Rapids. 160 p. MiD. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY AND GEOLOGY 


Micuican. Geotocicat Survey. Mineralogical Guide, by Robert W. 
Kelley. 2nd ed. Lansing. Department of Conservation. Geological! 
Survey. 22 p. Mi. 

Townsenp, Eart C., Jn. Birdstones of the North American; A Study of 
the Most Interesting Stones, the Area of Their Distribution, Their 
Cultural Provenience, Possible Uses, and Antiquity. Indianapolis. 
719 p. Ninety illustrated pages about Michigan, identified by county. 


Ficrion, FotKLore, DraMa, witH A MICHIGAN SETTING 


Dickinson, L. J. A Table in the Wilderness. Grand Rapids. Eerdmans. 
244 p. Pioneer life in Livingston County in the 1830's. 

Dorson, Ricuarp M. American Folklore. Chicago. University of Chi- 
cago Press. 328 p. MiD. CThe Chicago History of American Civili- 
zation series). Many references to Michigan. Nonfiction. 

Erno, Ricnarp B. The Hunt. New York. Crown. 220 p. MiD. 
North Woods setting. Author a native of the Upper Peninsula. 


FLEISCHMANN, ALBERT C. Where the Rivers Meet. New York. Vantage 
Press. 93 p. Fur trading and trapping era. 
Go.p, Hensent. The Optimist. Boston. Little, Brown. 395 p. MiD. 


Mid-Twentieth Century Michigan and two boys’ growth to manhood. 

Greene, Mernitr. The Land Lies Pretty, “Op-jah-mo-mak-ya’; A 
Story of the Great Sauk Trail in 1832, with an Introduction to the 
Northwest Territory. Hillsdale. Hillsdale School Supply. 195 p. 
Homesteading in Michigan. 

Harkness, Davin James. The Great Lakes States and Alaska and 
Hawaii in Literature; A Manual for Schools and Clubs. Knoxville. 
University of Tennessee. Division of University Extension. 59 p. 
MiD. CUniversity of Tennessee News Letter, XXXVIII, Nos. 5 and 
6). Survey of Michigan fiction and nonfiction through 1959. 

Harper Creek Community Scuoors. Michigammi Moons. Battle 
Creek. 20 p. Mi. Pageant based upon Michigan’s festivals and In- 
dians. 

Orr, Myron Davin. The Outlander. New York. Thomas Bouregy. 
Fur trade, Mackinac Island, early 19th Century. 

SanpBpurc, Herca. Measure My Love. New York. McDowell, Obolen- 
sky. MiD. Rugged life of simple people on a Michigan farm. 

Watker, Aucusta. A Midwest Story. New York. Dial Press. MiD. 

Wacker, Lours Jean. Legends of Green Sky Hill. Grand Rapids. 
Eerdmans. 204 p. MiD. Folklore of the Ojibwa Indians. 

Wenser, Gorvon. What End But Love. Boston. Little, Brown. 425 p. 
MiD. Farm setting near Flint in the 1930's. 
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Wurre, Lestre Turner. Log Jam. Garden City, N. Y. Doubleday. 
284 p. Mi. Saginaw Valley lumbering era in the 1870's. 


ARTICLES 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Lanpon, Frep. The Discovery of Superior Shoal. Inland Seas, 15:50-54. 
Spring. 

Nure, Grace Les. Three Centuries Ago. Naturalist, 10:3-6. Winter 
Mi. History of Lake Superior. 

McMutten, E. Wattace. Names in Brief: Prairie Generics in Michi 
gan. Names, 7:188-90. September. MiD. 

LaNGENFELT. Gosta. Michigander: An Addendum. American Speech, 
31:238. October. MiD. 

Crerzniewski, Rosert J. Michigan and Postage Stamps. Michigan 
Alumnus Quarterly Review, 65:245-50. Spring. MiD. 

BacHMANN, Exvizasetu M. Isle Royale. Naturalist, 10:30-32. Winter. 


Mi. Natural history of Isle Royale. 


Brstiocrapny; Historica, Metruop 


BaLp, F. Crever. Writing Michigan History. Michigan History, 
43:94-108. March. 

Brown, Donatp R. Michigan Bibliography: 1958. Michigan History, 
43:173-96. June. 

History in Action. Local History in Michigan Schools. Michigan in 
Books, 2:89-92. Autumn. Includes bibliography on local History 
in Michigan. 

The Michigan Historical Commission in 1958-59. Michigan History, 
43:479-92. December. 

Piruinc, Arnotp R. Local History and Local Archaeology. Detroit 
Historical Society. Bulletin, 16:4-10. October. Michigan emphasis 

{ANKIN, Ernest H. Historical Fact vs. Fancy in a County Historical 


Society. Detroit Society for Genealogical Research. Magazine, 23: 1-4. 
Fall. 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND INDIANS 


3AUMAN, Ropert F. The Ottawas of the Lakes, 1615-1766; The Rise 
of Fur Trade Mastery in the Great Lakes Region. Part Il: The Iro 
quis Fur Trade Dilemma. Northwest Ohio Quarterly, 31;38-64. 
Winter. 
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Cornetius, Epon S. Midland Site No. 12. The Totem Pole, 
October. MiD. 

Cusuman, Gwynne. The Bristol Site. The Totem Pole, 

June. MiD. Jackson County. 

Cusuman, Gwynnzg. Chief Okemos. The Totem Pole, 42:2-6. April. 
MiD. 

Fox, Georce R., Epwarp J. Wanta, anp Hanotp W. Mo tt. The 
Prehistoric Garden Beds of Wisconsin and Michigan and the Fox 
Indians. Wisconsin Archaeologist, 40:1-19. March. MiD. 

Gisson, Epmonp P. The Norton Mounds in Wyoming Township, Kent 
County, Michigan. Michigan Archaeologist, 5:19-37. June. MiD. 
About Hopewellian culture. 

Hocc, Victor anv Birt Dartinc. An Indian Burial Site of the Historic 
Period in Ingham County. Michigan Archaeologist, 5:3-7. March. 
MiD. 

Macriz, Joun. Ojibwa Craftsman. The Beaver, Outfit 290:34-38. 
Winter. 

Mott, Harotp W. anp Norman G. Mort. Manito Stones near Mid- 
land. Michigan Archaeologist, 5:53-60. December. MiD. 

ticHarDs, Darret J. Fluted Points in Michigan. The Totem Pole, 
42:6-16. March. MiD. Cass and Midland counties. 

Scumipt, Water S. Where do we find Birdstones? The Totem Pole, 
42:2-15. January. MiD. 

Spooner, A. L. Cache. The Totem Pole, 42:2-3. November. MiD. 
Along the Huron River, Monroe County. 

Wauta, Epwarp J. Michigan Barbed Axes. The Totem Pole, 42:2-6. 
December. MiD. 

Wauta, Epwarp J. Tiosha-Grondion; Beaver Grounds of the Huron- 
Iroquois. The Totem Pole, 42:1-7. May. MiD. 

Watton, Ivan. Indian Place Names in Michigan. Midwest Folklore, 
5:23-24. Spring. MiD. 


MICHIGAN ON THE FRONTIER 


Spooner, A. L. Muskegon River Trading Posts. The Totem Pole, 
42:2-5. February. MiD. 


Baay, Rev. G. Dear Friends Back Home. Delta; A Review of Arts, 
Life, and Thought in the Netherlands. September. MiU. Journey in 
1849 from New York to Michigan. 

Brorack, Russert E., editor. Judge Woodward's Narrative of a Recent 
Exploring Party in the Territory of Michigan. Michigan Alumnus 
Quarterly Review, 66:43-55. December. MiD. Written about an 
1818 trip. 
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The Founders of Michigan’s Territorial Road. Michigan Heritage, 
1:20-21. Autumn. 

FREEMAN, JoHN Finvey. Pirated Editions of Schoolcraft’s Oneota. 
Bibliographical Society of America. Papers, 53:252-61. Third Quar- 
ter. MiD. 

Gorpon, Joun Montcomery. Michigan Journal, 1836; Edited by 
Douglas H. Gordon and George S. May. Michigan History, 43: 10-42, 
March 43:129-49, June 43:257-93, September 43:433-78, December. 

May, Georce S. anp Douctas H. Gorpon, editors. The Michigan 
Land Rush in 1836. Michigan History, 43:1-9. March. 


MICHIGAN AND THE Wars 


Eaton, Russect, III]. The Ohio-Michigan Boundary Dispute. Historical 
and Philosophical Society of Ohio. Proceedings, 17:284-89. October. 

Haicut, Froyp L. Michigan in the Civil War. A New Study of Amer- 
ican Patriotism. Michigan in Books, 2:78-79. Summer. Survey of 
current Michigan activities to commemorate the Civil War. 

Hamit, Frep C. American Recruits for the Invasion of Windsor. 
Detroit Historical Society. Bulletin, 15:7-14. March. 

Michigan's Civil War Heroes. Michigan Heritage, 1:9-12. Autumn. 
List of state’s 64 awardees of the Medal of Honor. 

SuHetpon, Cuarves L. Civil War Drummer. Edited by John L. Melton. 
Michigan History, 43:319-48. September. An edited diary. 


BiocRAPHY 


3apeR, Arno L. Avery Hopwood, Dramatist. Michigan Alumnus 
Quarterly Review, 66:60-68. Autumn. MiD. Popular playwright, 
early Twentieth Century. 

3aLD, F. Crever. Doctor David; Career of a Timber King. Michigan 
Alumnus Quarterly Review, 66:135-41. Winter. MiD. About David 
Nard, pioneer in North Woods timber country. 

Bensiey, Epwarps H. Alexis St. Maz:in. Michigan State Medical So 
ciety. Journal, 58:738-41; 765. May. MiD. 

Carson, Wiii1aM S. William Herbert Hobbs: A Portrait. Michigan 
Alumnus Quarterly Review, 65:292-301. Summer. MiD. Professor 
of Geology, University of Michigan, 1906-34. 

Dickinson, Z. Crarx. A Michigan Ec »nomist in the 1890's. Michigan 
Alumnus Quarterly Review, 65:239-44. Spring. MiD. About Fred 
Manville Taylor, professor of economic theory at U. of Mich. 

Gray, Joun. A Man, a Boat, an Era. Michigan Conservation, 28:22-26. 


July-August. About Cap Allers (Kal Johannas), conservation law 


chief. 


bo" 
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Loucuin, Estner. George L. Hammell — Good Friend to Michigan Fam- 
ily History. Michigan Heritage, 1:57. Winter. Ingham County 
genealogist. 

Man of the Year, Dr. Sadowski. Polish American Historical Association. 
Bulletin, 182:2. October. About a Detroit physician. 

Metron, Joun L. The Diary of a Drummer. Michigan History, 43:315- 
18. September. About Charles LeRoy Sheldon of Pontiac. 


Michigan Profile: Ellen Cuthbert Hathaway. Michigan in Books, 2:93. 
Autumn. 


Michigan Profile: Frank Bury Woodford. Michigan in Books, 1:62-63. 
Spring. 

Michigan Profle: Harry Barnard. Michigan in Books, 1:63-64. Spring. 

Michigan Profile: Jack Ragotzy. Michigan in Books, 2:77. Summer. 


Michigan Profile: Maxine Boord Virtue. Michigan in Books, 1:42-43. 
Winter. 


Michigan Profile: William Ratigan. Michigan in Books, 1:43-44. 
W inter 

Ol’ Cap. Telescope, 8:4-6; 16. September. Capt. Joseph E. Johnston. 

Epaphroditus Ransom; in Memoriam. Michigan Heritage, 1:43-44. 
Winter. Kalamazoo's only state governor and father of the state fair. 


Edson Read Sunderland. Michigan Law Review, 58:1-40. November. 


MiD 


Miss Crara Swrieczkowska. Polish American Historical Association. 
Bulletin, 183:2-3. November. Polish American active in Detroit area. 


Pouitics AND GovERNMENT 


Dixon, Ramon B. Michigan Political Handbook. Inside Michigan, 
9:7-39. August. 


Re, Jasper B., Jn. Russell A. Alger as Secretary of War. Michigan 
History, 43:225-35. June. U.S. Sec. of War, 1897-99. 

Suepparp, Harotp L. anp Nicunoras A. Masters. The Political Atti- 
tudes and Preferences of Union Members: The Case of the Detroit 
Auto Workers. American Political Science Quarterly, 53:437-47. 
June. MiD. 

Srerne, Macaret. From Jonesville (Michigan) to Frankfort on the 
Main: The Political Career of William Walton Murphy, 1861-1869. 
Michigan Alumnus Quarterly Review, 65:251-61. Spring. MiD. 

Warner, Rosert M. Chase S. Osborn and the Presidential Campaign 
of 1912. Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 46:19-45. June. 

Warner, Rospert M. Chase §. Osborn’s 1910 Primary Election Cam- 
paign. Michigan History, 43:349-76. September. 
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Wuuiams, Frepericx D. Robert McClelland and the Secession Crisis. 
Michigan History, 43:155-64. June. 


Law AND MEDICINE 


Bibliographic Notes of Beaumont Interest. Michigan State Medical So- 
ciety. Journal, 58:754-56. May. MiD. Books and periodical articles 
about William Beaumont. 

Brume, Witi1am Wirt. Probate and Administration on the American 
Frontier: A Study of the Probate Records of Wayne County — North- 
west Territory, 1796-1803; Indiana Territory, 1803-1805; Michigan 
Territory, 1805-1816. Michigan Law Review, 58:209-46. December. 
MiD. 

Corin, Frepertcxk A. anp Ricuarp A, Sinnott, Jr. Washtenaw 
County Medical Society; a Brief Account of Its Origin and Growth. 
Michigan State Medical Society. Journal, 58:363-72. March. MiD. 
Statewide in scope. 

FRANKFURTER, Fevix. A Lawyer's Dicta on Doctors. Michigan State 
Medical Society. Journal, 58:764-65. May. MiD. About Beaumont 
and his research with Alexis St. Martin. 

Wutraker, Atrrep H. Center of Beaumont Interest. Michigan State 
Medical Society. Journal, 58:742-50. May. MiD. Listing of Beau 
mont sites, libraries, and mss collections. 

Wuiraker, Atrrep H. William Beaumont and His Contribution to 


Medicine. Michigan State Medical Society. Journal, 58:735. May. 
MiD. 


Woorrenpen, Henry L. History of the State Bar of Michigan. Mich- 
igan State Bar Journal, 38:21-45. April. MiD. 


YouncBioop, Bernarp J. Land Records through Rats and Revolution. 
Lawyers Title News, 14:1-4. December. MiD. Wayne County land 
record history. 


EDUCATION AND RELIGION 


Ex-Slave’s Dream Builds White Church. Ebony, 14:81-84. May. Eliza 
beth Forth and St. James Episcopal Church on Grosse Ile. 

Hatuaway, Mrs. Roy. Country Schools of Yesterday in and near 
Present Day Highland Park. Detroit Historical Society. Bulletin, 
16:4-9. November. 

Martin, Exvuis R. St. Mary’s of Sylvan. Michigan History, 43:493-96. 
December. Sylvan Township, Washtenaw County. 


Moore, Vrv1an Lyon. Hillsdale College, an Educational Trail-Blazer. 
Michigan Courthouse Review, 9:1-3. October. 
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Mutper, Arnovp. Kalamazoo College: 126 Years of History. Michigan 
History, 43:150-54. June. 

ParGeLiis, STANLEY. Father Gabriel Richard. Michigan History, 
43:165-72. June. Speech delivered December 16, 1958, at the dedi- 
cation of the Richard mural in Detroit’s new Greyhound Terminal. 


More Socrat History 


CHAPMAN, Frep. It’s Free and It's Good. Motor News, 42:10; 26-27. 
July. Descriptive and historical about Ionia Free Fair. 

Creecy, Joun. News Carrier Addresses in Detroit. Among Friends, 
1959-1960. 2-7. Winter. 

Jerrrey, Newman. The Detroit Young Men’s Society. Michigan 
History, 43:197-211. June. 


Kersey, Myron D. Changes in Farming, 1947-57, as Shown by Mich- 
igan Farm Account Records. Michigan State University. The Quar- 
terly Bulletin, 42:287-309. November. MiD. 


Smits, Lez J. When Canvasback was King. Motor News, 42:10-11; 
33. October. Duck-shooting days in southeastern Michigan during 
later 19th Century. 


Warner, Rosert M. Journal of a Fifty-niner. The Colorado Magazine, 
36:161-73. July. Joshua Manwaring of Lapeer County followed the 
lure of gold to Colorado in 1859, 


Lipraries, Presses, AND Lirerary History 


Baker, SHertpan. Hemingway's Two-Hearted River. Michigan Alum- 
nus Quarterly Review, 65:142-49. Winter.. MiD. The Seney of the 
Upper Peninsula as background for fiction. 


Brotack, Russert E. Four Early Donors to the University of Michigan. 
Michigan Alumnus Quarterly Review, 65:110-22. Winter. MiD. 
Books donated to the young library at the U. of Mich. 

3racx, Atpert. The Pontiac Conspiracy in the Novel, 1833-1954. 
Michigan History, 43:115-19. March. 

Boax, Arruur E. R. The Building of the University of Michigan 


Papyrus Collection. Michigan Alumnus Quarterly Review, 66: 35-42. 
Autumn. MiD. 


Brapiey, James J. The Automotive History Collection. Among Friends, 
1959. 11-14. Summer. Detroit Public Library. 

Greeny, Atsert H. Books relating to the Old Northwest Territory. 
The Yale University Library Gazette, 33:112-18. January. MiD. 
Old Northwest Collection in the Yale library. 
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Oakey, Kate Russevt. James Fenimore Cooper and Oak Openings. 
Michigan Heritage, 1:5-8. Autumn: Michigan background of Cooper's 
novel. Michigan Heritage, 1:65-68. Winter. 

Ratican, Witit1am. The Dockside Press. Michigan in Books, 1:39-40. 
Winter. Located in a fish shanty at Charlevoix. 

Scuorer, C. E. Indian Tales of C. C. Trowbridge: The Toadstool Man. 
Midwest Folklore, 9:139-44. February. MiD. 

Smirn, Davin C. New ‘M’ Stands for Excellence. The Michigan Alum 
nus, 65:188-90. February. MiD. Sketch of the University of Mich 
igan Press. 


ARCHITECTURE, THEATRE, AND THE FINE Arts 


Becx, Orro O. The Beaumont Memorial Foundation. Michigan State 
Medical Society. Journal, 58:736-37. May. MiD. Interior of Beau 
mont House on Mackinac Island. 

Benrincer, Ciara M. Ann Arbor and the Theatre: 1904-7. Michigan 
Alumnus Quarterly Review, 65:166-73. Winter. MiD. 

Benrincer, Ciara M. The University and the Theatre, 1904-7. Mich 
igan Alumnus Quarterly Review, 65:205-14. Spring. MiD. 

Footlights Across Michigan. Michigan in Books, 2:73-76. Summer. 
Article and bibliography of Michigan theatre history. 

Jounson, Leonarp G. Restoration of the Commandant’s Quarters 
Dearborn Historical Society Quarterly, 9:1-12. November. 

Josennans, M. Atma. From Candlelight to Gaslight; A Quick Glance 
at the Theatre in Early Detroit. Among Friends, 1959. 8-11. Fall. 

PETERSEN, Eucene T. A 17th Century Chapel for Mackinac Island. 
Michigan State Medical Society. Journal, 58:766. May. MiD. 

Ramona’s Vaudeville Performers Regarded Point Paulo a Paradise. Pen 
insular Club Magazine, 28:13-15. May. Mi. 

Rerper, Daniet B. A Century of Survival. Detroit Historical Society. 
Bulletin, 15:4-6. March. Three early Detroit architectural gems. 
Styker, Francis J. The Gothic Age on the Great Lakes. Telescope, 
8:8-12. May. Neo-Gothic architecture’s Influence upon Great Lakes 

ship construction. 


TRANSPORTATION: LAND 


DunaTuan, Curnt. On the Trail of Hiawatha. Motor News, 42:19-21; 
24. August. Michigan highways that once were Indian trails. 

Franks, Cart D. Marker to First Mile of Concrete Road. Michigan 
History, 43:109-14. March. 
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Graves, Geratp W. Safety and Economic Aspects of Expressway Con- 
struction. Inside Michigan, 9:24-27. April. Includes future road 
sketch. 


Lenverink, A. Ropney. The Electric Interurban Railway in Kalamazoo 
County. Michigan History, 43:43-93. March. 

Prerce, Enix. No Pipe Dream. Motor News, 41:11; 34. March. The 
Detroit-Chicago Expressway. 

Pierce, Ersx. The $64,000,000 Answer. Motor News, 41:21; 28. 
February. The Detroit-Toledo Expressway. 


Trepacnier, WittiaM J. The Tin Lizzie. Motor News, 41:12-13; 28. 


May. Historic sketch. 


TRANSPORTATION: WATER 


3ancock, James M. The Detroit River, A Bond Between Nations. The 
Municipal Employee, 18:5-7; 10. July. 


Baut, Donatp V. Lake Schooners to the Atlantic. Telescope, 8:3-6, 
October; and 8:3-7, November; and 8:3-7. December. Vessels built 
on the Great Lakes and sailed into the Atlantic. 

Bucsee, Gorpvon. The Detroit Riverfront. Telescope, 8:13. January. 

Cook, Actexanper B. Nineteenth Century Great Lakes Ship Portraits. 
Inland Seas, 15:186-89. Fall. Includes Detroit artist S. R. Whipple. 

Dow.inc, Rev. Epwarp J. Car Ferries of the Great Lakes. Telescope, 
8:10-12, October; and 8:10-12, November. 

Dow inc, Rev. Epwarp J. Fire Tugs on the Great Lakes. Telescope, 
8:10-12. December. 

Dow.tnc, Rev. Epwarp J. Ships of the Nicholson Transit Company 
and Predecessors. The Detroit Marine Historian, 12:3. February; 
and 12:3, March; and 12:3, April; and 12:3-4, May-June; and 12:3, 
July-August. 

Gace, Eante W. Lake Ships that were gone with the Dawn. The 
Great Lakelands, 9:18-21; 35. September. Storms and ships. 

Greenwoop, Joun Orvitte. Great Lakes Ships and Shipping — Cur 
rent Sources of Information. A Bibliography of Source Materials. 
Telescope, 8:6-7; 12-15, March; and 8:10-13, April. 

Grenarp, Jack. Our ‘Almost’ Canal. Motor News, 41:14. March. The 
Clinton-Kalamazoo Canal, 1830's. 


Hey, Errx. The Civil War and Great Lakes Steamers. Inland Seas, 
15:256-70. Winter. 

Hlowick, James E. Ships that Never Die #102: Alaska. The Detroit 
Marine Historian, 12:4. February. 
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Jounston, Joseru E. Michigan’s Missing Link. Telescope, 8:10-11; 
16, August; and 8:10-12, September; and 8:7, October. Survey of 
maritime museums and projects in Great Lakes states and a call for 
action on the part of Michigan for more maritime interest. 

Jounston, Joseru E. Schooner Alvin Clark. Telescope, 8:3-5. March. 


Krinc, Tep. I Know Where the Dean Richmond Lies. Telescope, 8: 3-6. 
June. 

Kinc, Tep. The Looted Treasure Ship. Telescope, 8:3-5; 14-16. Feb- 
ruary. About the Atlantic, sunk in 1852. 

Lowe, Kennetu S. The Loneliest Place in America. Motor News, 
42:17; 32-33. August. Stannard Rock Lighthouse in Lake Superior. 

Moorg, ANNA SHERMAN. New Lake Erie Steamboat — 1822. Among 
Friends, 1959. 5-10. Summer. The Superior, successor to the Walk- 
in-the-Water. 

Macautay, Gorpon. Coast Guard Cutter Mackinaw. Inland Seas, 
15:136-41. Summer. 

McDonatp, W. A. Composite Steamers; Built by Detroit Drydock 
Company. Inland Seas, 15:114-16. Summez. 

Nevitt, Joun T. Arnold Transit Company plays Major Role in Devel 
oping Upper Lakes. Telescope, 8:3-5. January. 

Opie, Tuomas D. Great Lakes History and the St. Clair Flats. Detroit 
Historical Society. Bulletin, 15:7-14. February. 

Reeves, Pameta Wirson. Navigation on Lake Erie, 1825-1860. In- 
land Seas, 15:97-105, Summer; and 15:190-99, Fall; and 15:306-11, 
Winter. 

Reves, Haviranp F. Happy Landing on the Lakes. Inland Seas, 
15: 106-13. Summer. 

SHearer, James, II. The River. Michigan Alumnus Quarterly Review, 
66:7-13. Autumn. MiD. Transportation history of the Saginaw River. 

Srevens, WittiaM N. Ship Yards of the Great Lakes (Milwaukee 
through Wyandotte). Telescope, 8:14-15. January. 

Tuompson, Merwin S. Just What was the Cause of the Steamer East 
land Disaster? Inland Seas, 15:200-206. Fall. Capsized July 24, 
1915. ; 

Torepo Brave. Steamer Ocean and Empire State Test Their Speed. 
Inland Seas, 15:271-75. Winter. Race conducted June 5, 1901. 


Watterson, Joun S. The Gilchrist Transportation Company. Inland 
Seas, 15:215-21. Fall. 


Westcott, Arvin. Wreck of the Schooner W. B. Phelps. Inland Seas, 
15: 142-44. Summer. Wreck occurred Nov. 19, 1879. 
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Business, INpusTRY, AND LABOR 


Avexanper, Kennetu O. Collective Bargaining in the Auto Industry. 
Business Topics, 7:59-70. Spring. Historical Sketch. MiD. 

Aris, E. Maynanp. Jackson —a City with a Will. Michigan Economic 
tecord, 1:3; 6. November. MiD. 

Armstronc, B. Wayne. Detroit —a City with a Challenge. Michigan 
Economic Record, 1:7-8. December. MiD. 

Boas, Cuarnces W. Locational Patterns of the Michigan Passenger Auto- 
mobile Industry, 1900-1957. Michigan Academy of Arts, Science, and 
Letters. Papers, 44:303-14. MiD. 

Building a Better Bank. The Great Lakelands, 9:16-17. October. Sketch 
of the National Bank of Detroit. 

Crevcanp, Snernitt. Kalamazoo: A Representative City. Michigan 
Economic Record, 1:7-8. June. MiD. 

Cox, Ex1 P. Michigan's Upper Peninsula. Michigan Economic Record, 
1:3; 6. September. MiD. 

DuFresne, Ron. The Maritime History of Marquette, Michigan. Tele- 
scope, 8:3-7, May; and 8:9-13, June. 

Encperc, Georce B. Lumber and Labor in the Lake States. Minnesota 
History, 36:153-66. March. 


Garrison, ANNE C. Battle Creek — World Cereal Capital. Michigan 
Economic Record, 1:7-8. July-August. MiD. 


Hacman, Artruur A. Lansing Continues as America’s Drop Forge Cap- 
ital. Inside Michigan, 9:31-34. May. Mostly a history of the Lansing 
Drop Forge Company. 

Lemmenr, Victor F. Richard Langford and the Discovery of the Colby 
Mine on the Gogebic Iron Range Brought Up-to-Date. Skillings’ 
Mining Review, 48:4-5; 18. September 5. 

McCrea, Bruce D. Muskegon Planned a Program Called Operation 
Bootstraps. Inside Michigan, 9:23-27. May. Includes history. 

Maysee, Rottanp H. Michigan’s White Pine Era, 1840-1900. Mich- 
igan History, 43:385-432. December. 

Mayo, Wittiam L. William B. Mayo and Henry Ford. Michigan 
Alumnus Quarterly Review, 65:318-27. Summer. MiD. 

O'Donnett, Joun L. Bay City—a Good Neighbor. Michigan Eco- 
nomic Record, 1:3; 6. October. MiD. 


O'Donnett, Joun L. Muskegon —a Community in Transition. Mich- 
igan Economic Record, 1:6-8. March. MiD. 


O'Donne.t, Jonn L. Saginaw—an Economic Profile. Michigan Eco- 
nomic Record, 1:3; 6. January. MiD. 
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The Olds and the New. Inside Michigan, 9:17-18. April. History of 
Oldsmobile in Lansing. 

Pavsner, Cart. Down Under Michigan. Motor News, 42:24. July- 
August. History of Iron Mountain iron mine. 

Potrarp, Darrett H. Michigan Oil and the New Deal. Michigan 
History, 43:212-24. June. 

Press, Cuartes. The Grand Rapids Area. Michigan Economic Record, 
1:7-8. May. MiD. 

Scuenker, Erntc aNnD Ronacp Larson. Flint—a One Industry City. 
Michigan Economic Record, 1:7-8. April. MiD. 

Suay, Harry J. 100 Years of Lansing Enterprise. Inside Michigan, 
9:19-20; 32. April. History of various Lansing industries. 

Stewart, Jack L. Michigan’s Northwoods Tycoon. Dodge News Maga 
zine, 24:2-3. February. MiD. Fred Bear of Grayling. 

Sutuivan, Wittiam A. The 1913 Revolt of the Michigan Copper 
Miners. Michigan History, 43:294-314. September. 

Varco, Georce A. Grand Haven — Once a Great Port. Inland Seas, 
15:15-21. Spring. Maritime history. 


More Locat History 


Boyer, Kenyon. Early History of Marquette County. Michigan Court 
house Review, 9:12-14. March. MiD. 

Bueit, Martin F. Early History of Branch County. Michigan Court 
house Review, 9:1-3. June. MiD. 

Derrorr Historica, Museum. Yesterday's Headlines; News of Old 
Detroit. Edited by John Chavis. Detroit. Monthly newsletter con- 
taining history news cf Detroit's past. 

Dunsar, Wits F. Flora Temple and Her Times. Michigan Heritage, 
1:48-51. Winter, 1959-60. Kalamazoo’s famous trotting horse. 

Gitt, Josern. The Story of the County of Gogebic. Michigan Court 
house Review, 9:2-3; 6. January. MiD. 

Henperson, Joun P. Lansing—a Hundred Years Old. Michigan 
Economic Record, 1:7-8. February. MiD. 

Hepier, ANN Hattock. Historic Oakland County. Michigan Court 
house Review, 9:10-13. November. MiD. 

Kettum, Forp. Return to Deward. Michigan Conservation, 28:25-29. 
May-June. Boom town of the lumber days, now a ghost town. 


Lansing . . . Proud of the Past . . . Confident of the Future. Michigan 
in Books, 1:59-60. Spring. Includes a bibliography. 

May, Georcs S. Proud of the Past. Inside Michigan, 9:14-16. April. 
History of Lansing. 
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Pavsner, Cart. Lansing: the First 100 Years. Motor News, 41:8-9; 
26. June. 

Praus, Atexis A. The South West Street Cemetery of Kalamazoo. 
Michigan Heritage, 1:33-43. Winter, 1959-60. 


History of early 
Kalamaz Ce) also. 


Stark, Geornce W. Time and the Old City Hall. Detroit Historical 
Society. Bulletin, 16:4-9. December. Detroit history. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


Anperson, Davip D. Margaret Fuller's Great Lakes Tour. Inland Seas. 
15:22-28. Spring. 
SARNES, LEN. Michigan's Mountain Resort. Motor News, 42:12-13; 


28-29. July. Ives Lake Resort, Upper Peninsula. 


Benson, Brapy. St. Ignace, City-by-the-Bridge. Motor News, 42:8-9; 


27. July 


Catrox, Bruce. The Real Michigan. Detroit Historical Society. 
Bulletin, 15:4-8. April. 

Curappetra, Jerry. For He Is Risen. Dodge News Magazine, 24:12- 
13. December. MiD. Bronze statue of the Christ of the Indian River. 

Dowpy, Homer E. The Nation's First Downtown Shopper's Mall. The 
Great Lakelands, 9:9-11; 23. October. Kalamazoo’s mall. 

Fremark, Rosert M. Frankfort — Michigan's Summer Capital. Ford 
Times, 51:40-41. July. 

Gorr, Georcina. Lovely Tree Stump Art Objects are up for Litigation. 


The Great Lakelands, 9:18-19. November. Shrine of the Pines near 
Baldwin. 


Goopman, Eprrn Harwirn. The Changing Scene in Michigan’s Dy- 
namic Detroit. Inside Michigan, 9:18-21. May. 


Hetmnaicn, Duncan. Holland USA. Michigan Bell, 41:2-5. January. 


Jounson, Heven R. Presque Isle; or, Anatomy of a Good Time. Ford 
Times, 51:44-45. August. Marquette’s park. 


Kounsa, T. F. Five Federal Forests. Michigan Conservation, 28:12-16. 
November-December 


Look About You; an Adventure into Michigan, the Water Wonderland. 
Parke-Davis Review, 15:6-9. May. 


Lowe, Kennetu S. Marquette, My Favorite Town. Motor News, 
41:12; 31. June. ‘ 


Mcinrosn, Rosert W. Tourism in Michigan. Michigan Economic 
Record, 1:7-8. September. MiD. 
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Mrrcuett, Jim. Capitol City. Michigan Bell, 41:2-7. July-August. 
Lansing. 

Mrrcue tt, Jim. Port Huron—the Blue Water City. Michigan Bell, 
41:2-6. April. 
Remann, Lewis C. Lumber-Camp Vacation. Michigan Alumnus Quar- 
terly Review, 65:262-66. Spring. MiD. Upper Peninsula setting. 
Ryan, Dan. City That Went Abroad. Motor News, 41:12-13; 27. 
March. 

Suay, Harry J. The Seven Natural Wonders of Michigan. Inside 
Michigan, 9:16-19. January. 

Suay, Harry J. The Seven Wonders of Michigan. Inside Michigan, 
9:17-19; 25. February. Seven manmade wonders. 


UNPUBLISHED MATERIALS 


APRAHAMIAN, AsHop Ruarrit. The Armenians of Detroit. Detroit. 
(Wayne State University. Thesis. M.A.) 86 p. MiD-W. 

Bic Rapms CuamMbBer or Commerce. Story of Big Rapids, Michigan. 
Founded in 1855. 8 p. Mimeographed. 

Bores, Cyntuia A. Third Party Activities in Michigan, 1884-1894. 
20 p. Typescript. 

Dearinc, Frorence B. The Hartland Area Project, Past, Present, and 
Future. 38 p. Mimeographed. 


Dixon, Joan. Civic Theatre Movement in Kalamazoo and the Kalama- 
zoo Civic Auditorium. Kalamazoo. (Kalamazoo College. History 
Seminar Paper No. 10) MiKC. 

Hewortt, Murray A. A Rhetorical Analysis of Selected Campaign 
Speeches of G. Mennen Williams with Emphasis on the 1956 Cam 


paign. Ann Arbor. (University of Michigan. Dissertation. Ph. D.) 
MiU. 

Jupxins, LaVerne M. Going Farther. Baldwin, Michigan. Mi. His 
tory of Lake County. Mimeographed. 

Kinsey, Lyte C. The History of Redford Union School District #1. 
42 p. Typescript. 

Lemmer, Victor F. Michigan Iron Ore Shipments, 1854-1958: Mar- 
quette, Menominee, and Gogebic Ranges. Ironwood. 44 p. Mi. 
Typescript. Statistical data compiled from Michigan Geological Survey 
reports. 

Lewis, Davip L. Henry Ford: A Study in Public Relations (1896- 
1932). Ann Arbor. CUniversity of Michigan. Dissertation. Ph.D.) 
MiU. 
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Mason, Ronatp J. Early Man in the Northeast, with Special Reference 
to Michigan and the Upper Great Lakes Region. 8 p. Photostat of 
a typescript. 


Menxer, Hanvey M. The Meaning of Heritage Day (May 22, 1959). 
6 p. Photostat of a typescript. Detroit history and culture. 


Netson, Jack Ratpu. The Problems of Municipal Incorporation in the 
City of Troy; A Study of the Interactions of Groups and Individuals 
in a Non-partisan Governmental System. Detroit. (Wayne State 
University. Thesis. M.P.A.) 84 p. MiD-W. Local Troy history 
and politics, 1856-1958. 


Netson, Joan Cotter. The Michigan Sanatorium Association, a Study 
of an Interest Group and Its Role in the Field of Tuberculosis Control. 
Detroit. (Wayne State University. Thesis. M.H.A.) 129 p. MiD-W. 


Panapy, Mictprep Baker. A History of Clawson. 6 p. Typescript. 
MiCl. 


PearMAN, Jean R. A Survey of Economic Security Programs in Mi - 
igan. Minneapolis. (University of Minnesota. Dissertation. Ph.D.) 
273 p. MnU. 


Pottarp, Darrect H. The Development of Michigan's Oil Industry, 
1860-1935. Ann Arbor. CUniversity of Michigan. Dissertation. 
Ph.D.) MiU. 


Sawyer, Rosert Lee. The Democratic State Central Committee in 
Michigan, 1949-1959; A Study in the Rise of the New Politics and 
the New Political Leadership. Ann Arbor. (University of Michigan. 
Dissertation. Ph.D.) MiU. 


SuHanowen, Donatp T. A Comparative and Descriptive Study of Three 
Opera Houses in Southern Michigan, 1880-1900. Ann Arbor. CUni- 
versity of Michigan. Dissertation. Ph.D.) MiU. About the Adrian, 
Marshall, and Mason opera houses. 


Snyper, Katuryn. Territorial Michigan: 1805 to 1811. Detroit. 
(Wayne State University. Thesis. M.A.) 116 p. MiD-W. 


Sprro, Rosert. History of the Michigan Soldiers’ Aid Society, 1861-65. 
Ann Arbor. (University of Michigan. Dissertation. Ph.D.) MiU. 


Trusey, JEANNE D. Some Detroiters Who Resided in or Near the Area 


of the Wayne State University Campus in the Years after 1885. 7 p. 
Mimeographed. 


Wobka, Sytvester Joseru. Some Correlates of Political Stability in a 
Polish Language Voting Precinct in the Detroit Metropolitan Area. 
Ann Arbor. (University of Michigan. Dissertation. Ph.D.) 271 p. 
Mil. 
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SUPPLEMENT — 1950 
BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


AnpErsON, Rupotpn E. The Story of the American Automobile; High- 
lights and Sidelights. Washington, D. C. Public Affairs Press. 
301 p. MiD. 


Mussetman, M. M. Get a Horse; the Story of the Automobile in 
America. Philadelphia. Lippincott. 304 p. 


ARTICLES 


Michigan Man: Lewis Cass, 1782-1866. Akers Accounts, 20:1. De 
cember. 


Michigan Man: Mortimer Elwyn Cooley, 1855-1944. Akers Accounts, 
17:1. May. About the Dean of the College of Engineering, Univer 
sity of Michigan, 1904-1928. 


UNPUBLISHED MATERIALS 


Bewrincer, Ciara M. 4 History of the Theatre in Ann Arbor, Mich 
igan, from Its Beginnings to 1904. Ann Arbor. (University of Mich 
igan. Dissertation. Ph.D.) MiU. 


Dickinson, WiLL1AM Epwarp. Trends in Michigan Agriculture, 1900 
1945. East Lansing. (Michigan State University. Dissertation. 
Ph.D.) MiE-M. 


Goopate, Jane Macinn. An Analysis of the History, Organization, 
Financing, and Operation of the Community Theatres in Michigan. 
East Lansing. (Michigan State University. Thesis. M.A.) MiE-M. 


Irwin, James Ross. Wayne University—A History. Detroit. (Wayne 
State University. Dissertation. Ed.D.) 476 p. MiD-W. 


Koss, Herman. A History of the Detroit Typographical Union No. 18 
Detroit. (Wayne State University. Thesis. M.A.) 114 p. MiD-W. 


Pereypa, ANDREW Dante. The St. Clair River—a Study in Political 
Geography. Ann Arbor. (University of Michigan. Dissertation. 


Ph.D.) Mi. 


Sawkins, Penetope Heren. Executive Leadership of Frank Murphy 
as Governor of Michigan. Detroit. (Wayne State University. 
Thesis. M.A.) 83 p. MiD-W. 
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SUPPLEMENT — 1951 
BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


CLEVELAND, Rectnatp MclIntosu anp S. T. Witt1amson. The Road 
is Yours; the Story of the Automobile and the Men Behind It. New 
York. Greystone Press. 304 p. MiD. 

Corns, Rev. THomas J. Saint Lawrence of Utica, 1866-1951; an 
Account of the Beginnings and Growth of St. Lawrence Parish in the 
Archdiocese of Detroit. Detroit. Gabriel Richard Press. 76 p. Uc. 

EASTMANVILLE JuNion Historica Society. The Voice of the River, 
A History of Eastmanville. Eastmanville. 31 p. 

ScHooLLanp, Marian M. The Story of Van Raalte, “a Man Strong 
and of Good Courage”. Grand Rapids. Eerdmans. 144 p. Biography 
of Albertus Christian Van Raalte. 


ARTICLES 
Josennans, M. Atma. Early Theatre in Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1835- 


1900. Washtenaw Impressions, 8:1-11. January. Mi. 
Michigan Man: Admiral Frederick C. Sherman, United States Navy. 
Akers Accounts, 23:1; 3. July. Naval hero of the two World Wars. 
Michigan Man: Edwin Denby, 1870-1929. Akers Accounts, 25: 1; 3. 
November. Secretary of the Navy under Harding, 1921-24. 
Michigan Man: Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, 1793-1864. Akers Accounts, 
21:1. March. 


UNPUBLISHED MATERIALS 


Busn, Joan Donner. The History of Dramatic Activities at Central 
Michigan College of Education from 1892 to 1950. East Lansing. 
Michigan State University. Thesis. M.A.) MiE-M. 

Denman, Nep F. The Coming of the British. Detroit. (Wayne State 
University. Seminar paper in Detroit history) 117 p. MiD-W. 


Kercuensky, Henry Ricnarpv. The History and Development of the 
Transit System in Detroit. Detroit. CUniversity of Detroit. Thesis. 
B.S.) 75 p. MiD-U. 

Ketrerinc, Darwin G. Participation in the Federal Price Support 
Program by Michigan Farmers. East Lansing. (Michigan State 
University. Thesis. M.S.) MiE-M. 

Leestma, Rocer Arnotp. The Muskegon River Basin, Michigan: A 


Region of Contrasts. Ann Arbor. (University of Michigan. Dis- 
sertation. Ph.D.) Mil. 
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McMurry, Joun Hrrcncocx. Public Land Policy and Program in 
Southern Michigan. Ann Arbor. CUniversity of Michigan. Dis- 
sertation. Ph.D.) MiU. 

McPuiturrs, Joun T. The Port of Detroit in Relation to Lake Trafhc 
and the Future Development of the St. Lawrence Seaway. Detroit. 
(Wayne State University. Thesis. M.A.) 36 p. MiD-W. 

Mitcer, Wiru1am J. An Analysis of the Barracks Buildings at Fort 
Wayne, Detroit, Michigan. Detroit. CUniversity of Detroit. Thesis. 
B.S.) 57 p. MiD-U. 

Moore, James Georrrey. The Activities and Contributions of Henry 
R. Pattengill to Education in Michigan. East Lansing. (Michigan 
State University. Dissertation. Ph.D.) 443 p. MiE-M. 

Opie, THomas Davip. The American Grain Trade of the Great Lakes, 
1825-1873. Ann Arbor. (University of Michigan. Dissertation. 
Ph.D.) MiU. 

Oxtmsteap, Crarence W. The Pattern of Orchards in Michigan. An 
Historical-Geographic Study of the Development of a Pattern of Land 
Use. Ann Arbor. (University of Michigan. Dissertation. Ph.D.) 


MiU. 


Pratr, Myres M. Father Charles E. Coughlin and the National Union 
for Social Justice: a Bid for Political Power. Detroit. (Wayne State 
University. Thesis. M.A.) 145 p. MiD-W. 

Reetz, Byron Samuev. A History of a Lumbered County. East Lan- 
sing. (Michigan State University. Thesis. M.A.) 139 p. MiF-M. 
Concerns Ogemaw County. 

SHernman, Cuartes Henry. The History of “Music Hall” Opera 
House, Flint, Michigan, 1883-1893. Detroit. CWayne State Uni- 
versity. Thesis. M.A.) 177 p. MiD-W. 

Wayne Strate Unrverstry. Scuoor or Epucation. Curricutum 


Crass. Stories and Legends of Pontiac. Pontiac. 45 p. Mimeo 
graphed. Mi. 


SUPPLEMENT — 1952 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


CentraL MicwicaN Unrversiry. Drvision or Frerp Services. 
Stories of Early Saginaw: For the Elementary Grades of Saginaw 
County. Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 123 p. Mi. 


Fort Wayne AND ALLEN County, INprANA. Pustic Lisrary. The 
French and British at Three Rivers; St. Mary, St. Joseph, and Maumee 
tivers. Fort Wayne. 13 p. 
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Foster, Bansara McGratn. Pioneer Days of Charlotte, Michigan, and 
Early Eaton County. Charlotte. 27 p. 


LoncstreeT, STEPHEN. A Century on Wheels, the Story of Studebaker; 


A History, 1852-1952. New York. Holt. 121 p. MiD. 


Sparta Metnuopist Cuurcn. History of the .parta Methodist Church, 
Sparta, Michigan; 1852-1952. Sparta. 8% p. 


ARTICLES 
Michigan Man: Douglass Houghton, 1809-1845. Akers Accounts, 30:1. 
November. Michigan's first state geologist. 


Michigan Man: Stevens T. Mason, 1811-1843. Akers Accounts, 28:1. 
May. 


UNPUBLISHED MATERIALS 


Crank, Carroit H. Some Aspects of Voting Behavior in Flint, Michigan 
a City with Nonpartisan Municipal Elections. Ann Arbor. (CUni- 
versity of Michigan. Dissertation. Ph.D.) MiU. 


Ilucnes, Tuomas. A Study of the Forensic Activities at Michigan State 
College from 1857-1937. East Lansing. (Michigan State University. 


Thesis. M.A.) 165 p. MiE-M. 


Lonc, JosepH Bacon. The Paleogeology of Central Michigan. East 
Lansing. (Michigan State University. Thesis. M.S.) 17 p. MiE-M. 


SUPPLEMENT — 1953 
BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


Batrte Creek Pusric Scuoors. Stories of Early Battle Creck. 
Jattle Creek. Mi. 


Corsert, Frank J. anp Artuur J. Eomunps. Some Characteristics of 
Negro Patronage and Spending in Flint. Flint. Urban League. 15 p. 
MiF. 


Smitru, Hat H. A Detroit Literature. Detroit: Friends of the Detroit 
Public Library. 9 p- MiD 


ARTICLES 


Michigan Man: Leo Michael Bauer. Akers Accounts, 32:1-2. June. 
Contemporary Detroit Architect. 
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UNPUBLISHED MATERIALS 


CampBELL, Rotr Corypon. The Effect of a Large New Industry on a 
Small Community, a Case Study of the Village of Edmore, Michigan. 
East Lansing. (Michigan State University. Thesis. M.U.P.) 103 p 
MiE-M. 

Dencier, Rosert Artuur. The German Settlement at Frankenmuth, 
Michigan, in Its First Century. East Lansing. Michigan State 
University. Thesis. M.A.) 95 p. MiE-M. 

FrANKE, Dornotny E. History of the Use of Radio in the Flint Public 
Schools, 1925-1953. East Lansing. (Michigan State University. 
Thesis. M.A.) 106 p. MiE-M. 

Hacan, Sister M. Tuomastna. Monsignor Frank A. O'Brien of Kala 
mazoo (1851-1921). Detroit. CUniversity of Detroit. Thesis. M.A.) 
78 p. MiD-U. 

Jones, Lucy Hurst. Twenty Years of Public Speaking in Detroit, Mich 
igan, 1850-1870. Detroit. (Wayne State University. Thesis. M.A.) 
283 p. MiD-W. 

Krescer, Emmett Wituiam. The Old Log School by the Lake and the 
Surrounding Area; a History of Portage Township, Mackinac County, 
Michigan. Typewritten. 50 p. 

Pratt, Samuect ALexanper. The Impact of Transportation Change and 
of Flint Metropolitan Expansion on the Linden Community; A Case 
Study of Economic Change from 1900 to 1950. Ann Arbor. CUni 
versity of Michigan. Dissertation. Ph.D.) MiU. 

Ziote, Micnuaer L. Climate of Detroit. Detroit. (Wayne State Uni 
versity. Thesis. M.A.) 94 p. MiD-W. 


SUPPLEMENT — 1954 
BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 
Barrp, Wittarp. This Is Our Michigan. Battle Creek: Federated 


Press. 74 p. MiD. 


Dearsorn Historicat Museum. The Happy Time. Compiled by 
Margaret F. Ruddiman et. al. Dearborn. Dearborn Historical Com 
mission. 27 p. Childhood memories by Dearborn residents. 


Fort Wayne anp ALLEN County, INpDIANA. Pustic Liprary. 
Anthony Wayne, 1745-1796. Fort Wayne. 8 p. 


Inp1ANA Historicat Society. L’Hértage Frangais dans la Vallée du 
Mississippi. Indianapolis. 23 p. Includes Michigan and a section 
about Detroit. 
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Newcoms, Decpuine. Exploring Michigan. Chicago. Follett. 94 p. 
MiD. Juvenile textbook on Michigan geology and history. 

Purves, Joun H. The Nightkeeper's Reports 1882. Edited by Conrad 
Payne. Jackson. State Prison of Southern Michigan. 142 p. Re 
ports appeared originally in the prison Spectator. 

ScHOOLLAND, Manian M. A Land I Will Show Thee, a Novel. Grand 
Rapids. Eerdmans. 237 p. Fictionalized version of the life of Christian 
Van Raalte. 

Traver, Rosert. Small Town, D. A. New York. Dutton. 253 p. 
Fiction; partly autobiographical; of criminals and courts in the Upper 
Peninsula. 


ARTICLES 


Meap, Epwarp M. Sketch History of Mackinac Island, Michigan. 
American Institute of Homeopathy. Journal, 47:118-19. April. MiD. 

Michigan Man: Ernest Elmer Dubry. Akers Accounts, 36:1. 3. Feb 
ruary. Detroit Edison's general superintendent of central heating. 

Michigan Man: Lester Jay Richards. Akers Accounts, 38:1. Sep- 
tember. Dow Chemical’s director of engineering. 

Tuompson, Georce V. Intercompany Technical Standardization in the 


Early American Automobile Industry. Journal of Economic History, 
14:1-20. Winter. 


UNPUBLISHED MATERIALS 


Brown ee, Mary Ann. Non-Professional Theatre in Detroit from 1920 
to November 1953. Detroit. (Wayne State University. Thesis. 


M.A.) 115 p. MiD-W. 


Deam, Witt1am L. A Biographical Study of Laura Justine Bonstelle- 
Stuart. Ann Arbor. (University of Michigan. Dissertation. Ph.D.) 
Mil. 


Hever, Georce Butrer. Grievance Arbitration in the Automobile 
Industry: A Comparative Analysis of Its History and Results in the 
Sig Three. Ann Arbor. (University of Michigan. Dissertation. 


Ph.D Mil. 


Levax, Atsert E. Michigan Centennial Farmers: Social Correlates of 
Farm Ownership for an Extended Period of Time. East Lansing. 
Michigan State University. Dissertation. Ph.D.) 189 p. MiE-M. 


Mentzer, Rosatinp Brus. A History of the Program of Vocational 
Home Economics in the Secondary Schools of Michigan, 1917-18 
through 1952-53. East Lansing. (Michigan State University. Dis- 
sertation. Ph.D.) 329 p. MiE-M. 
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Norrnvit_e Pusric Scnoors. 8tu Grape. A History of Northville; 
Prepared by the 1954 Eighth Grade Social Studies Classes of North- 
ville. 20 p. Mi. Mimeographed. 

SHERWoop, Winona Moore, compiler. Sketches of Early Homes, 
Churches, Schools, and Residents of Allegan, Michigan. Allegan. 
N.S.D.A.R. Hannah McIntosh Cady Chapter. 101 p. Mi. Type 
script. 

Spear, Ricnarp D. The Theatre in Detroit, 1885-1895, as Revealed by 
the Dramatic Criticism of George P. Goodale. Detroit. CWayne 
State University. Thesis. M.A.) 183 p. MiD-W. 


SUPPLEMENT — 1955 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


Ann Arpor Nursery Scuoor. Of Sights to See and Things to Do; A 
Family Guide to Ann Arbor and Vicinity. Ann Arbor. Edwards 
Brothers. Uc. 

Bicter, Crarx. Country Schoolmaster. New York. Dorrance. Uc. 


Dertetn, Aucust. Land of the Sky-Blue Water. New York. Aladdin. 
214 p. MiD. Juvenile. Schoolcraft searches for the source of the 
Mississippi. 

Furnt, Water DepartTMENT. Water Supply of Flint, Michigan. Flint. 
24 p. MiF. History of the water supply. 


Fort Wayne AND ALLEN County, INpiaNa. Pustic Liprary. 
Anthony Wayne, by Genl. John Watts de Peyster. Fort Wayne. 20 p. 

Fort WayNeE AND ALLEN County, INpIANA. Pustic Lisrary. Girty, 
the White Indian, by George W. Ranck. Fort Wayne. 25 p. 


HatuHaway, Eien C. History in Action: 30 Classroom and Community 
Projects. 2d ed., rev. Lansing. Historical Society of Michigan. 25 p. 


LoncreL_tow, Henry W. The Song of Hiawatha. Edited by William 
Ratigan. Grand Rapids. Eerdmans. 316 p. Unique introduction 
about relationship between the epic poem and construction of the Soo 


locks. 

Mackinaw City Pusticrry anp PLanninc Committers. The Story 
of the Mackinac Bridge. Mackinaw City. Straits Publishing Co. 
12 p. Uc. 

Micuican. Universrry Lisrary. Extension Service. Michigan Ma- 
terials. Ann Arbor. MiU. Free and inexpensive pamphlets. 


Ports, Grace J. Kalamazoo Long Ago. Kalamazoo. Board of Educa- 
tion. 130 p. Mi. 
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Ports, Grace J. Kalamazoo Today. Kalamazoo. Board of Education. 
179 p. Mi. 

Ransom, Frank Epwarp. The City Built on Wood; a History of the 
Furniture Industry in Grand Rapids, Michigan, 1850-1950. Ann 
Arbor. Edwards Brothers. 101 p. MiD. 

Ratican, Wiiiiam. Young Mr. Big. Grand Rapids. Eerdmans. 152 
p. MiD. Charles Harvey, builder of the Soo Canal. Juvenile. 

Steinman, Davin B. | Built a Bridge and Other Poems. New York. 
Davidson Press. 38 p. MiD. 


ARTICLES 


Grirrrru, Water. Life Story of Walter Griffith. Dearborn Historical 
Quarterly, 5:2-3. May. Biography of a well-known Ford executive. 

Jounson, Leonarp G. The Elusive Generals Dearborn. Dearborn His- 
torical Quarterly, 5:3-6. May. 

Mackinac Bridge—Incredible but True. Engineering News Record, 
154:35-36. January. 

Michigan Man: Albert Kahn, 1869-1942. Akers Accounts, 40:1; 3. 
April. 

Michigan Man: James Burrill Angell, 1829-1916. Akers Accounts, 41: 
1; 3. July. Angell was president of the U. of Michigan, 1871-1909. 


Michigan Man: John von Rosen. Akers Accounts, 42:1; 3. September. 
Biography of Chrysler's staff plant manager since 1952. 


UNPUBLISHED MATERIALS 


Basion, Mapert A. History: Chesaning Public Library, 1937-1955. 
Chesaning. 27 p. Mi. Typescript. 

JeEnWALD, Cuances J. anD Heten A. Powayjsa. Bessemer in the Early 
Days. 35 p. Mi. Typescript. 

Gratiot County Herap, Ithaca, Michigan. Centennial History of 
Townships; Churches; Schools; Pioneers. Compiled by Alice T. 
Miller. Four loose-leaf notebooks of clippings in the centennial 
edition, August 1955. Mil. 


Sticer, Bernarp Francis. Michigan and a Study of Its Foreign 
Trade: 1951-53. East Lansing. (Michigan State University. Dis- 
sertation. Ph.D.) 257 p. MiE-M. 


Srorey, Stsrer Mary Avexanper. Catholic Social Teaching as Re 
flected in the “Michigan Catholic” during the Depression Decade, 
1929-39. Detroit. CUniversity of Detroit. Thesis. M.A.) 68 p. 
MiD-U. 
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Urricn, Ropert Stranrey. Public Speaking in Detroit, Michigan, 
1870-1875. Detroit. (Wayne State University. Thesis. M.A.) 
78 p. MiD-W. 


SUPPLEMENT — 1956 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


Carver, JONATHAN. Travels Through the Interior Parts of North 
America, in the Years 1766, 1767, and 1768. 3rd ed. Minneapolis. 
Ross and Haines. 543 p. Reprint of a 1781 London edition. 


Coprer Country Vacationist Leacur. We Fell in Love with Ke- 
weenawland. Houghton. 18 p. MiD. Descriptions of towns, 
colleges, and tourist points of interest. 


De Kreme, Wirtiam. Derk De Kleine and His Descendents—100 
Years in America. Lansing. 45 p. Scope is wider than the family. 


Denison, Merritt. The Power to Go; the Story of the Automotive 
Industry. New York. Doubleday. 324 p. MiD. 


Erper, Donap. Ring Lardner; a Biography. Garden City, N. Y. 
Doubleday. 409 p. MiD. 


Furnt St. Nicnotas Ortruopox Cuurcn. 40th Anniversary, 1916-56, 
of St. Nicholas Orthodox Church. Flint. MiF. 


Gara, Larry. Westernized Yankee: the Story of Cyrus Woodman. 
Madison. State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 254 p. Woodman 
was an agent for the sale of Michigan pine lands during the 1860's. 


Kon, Jonann Grecc. Kitchi-Gami; Wanderings Around Lake Superior 
Minneapolis. Ross and Haines. 428 p. MiD. Reprint of an 1860 
London edition. 


McCatuium, Joun D. The Tiger Wore Spikes; an Informal Biography 
of Ty Cobb. New York. Barnes. 240 p. MiD. 


Micuican. Governor (Williams). Let's Look at Our Michigan. 
Lansing. Office of the Governor. 22 p. MiD. 


Micuican Histortcat Commission. Lumbering Era in Michigan 
History, 1860-1900. Manual to accompany filmstrip; prepared by 
Philip P. Mason. Lansing. Michigan Historical Commission through 
the Munson Michigan History Fund. 23 p. 


XATIGAN, Wiriiam. The Adventures of Captain McCargo. New 
York. Random House. MiD. Fiction about a skipper on the Great 
Lakes. 
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Scnoo.tcraFtT, Henry Rowe. Indian Legends; from Algic Researches, 
the Myth of Hiawatha, Oneoto, The Red Race in America, and 
Historical and Statistical Information Respecting . . . the Indian 
Tribes of the United States. Edited by Mentor L. Williams. East 
Lansing. Michigan State University Press. 322 p. MiD. Original- 
ly published as part of a larger work in 1839. 

Seacer, Attan. Hilda Manning. New York. Simon and Schuster. 
MiD. Fiction. Michigan farm community setting. 

Stritcu, Tuomas. The Kawneer Story. Niles. Kawneer Co. 123 p. 
MiN. 

Trur, Dwicur. Sixty Years of Shipbuilding. Washington, D. C. 
Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers. Great Lakes 
Section. 49 p. 

Wesster, Evizasetu, Red Wing's White Brother; A Real Story of a 
Michigan Boy and His Life With the Chippewas. Grand Rapids. 
Eerdmans. 64 p. Mi. 


ARTICLES 


Jounson, Leonarp G. The House That Henry Couldn’t Buy. Dear- 
born Historical Quarterly, 6:2-7. October. History of the U. S. 
Arsenal at Dearborn since 1832. 

Lowe, Berenice. Michigan Days of Sojourner Truth. New York 
Folklore Quarterly, 12:127-35. Summer. MiD. 

Michigan Man: Frank E. Kirby, 1849-1929. Akers Accounts, 47:1. 

ber. Marine architect and engineer on the Great Lakes. 


Michigan’s Mighty Bridge. Fortune, 54:144-47. October. MiD. Pic- 
torial study during construction. 


Decem 


Wotrrert, Ina. A Boy's Dream; the World's Longest Bridge. Popular 
Science, 169:104-7. October. MiD. About Steinman and the Mack- 
inac Bridge. 


Zursarick, Joun R. Arthur Raymond Carr; Engineering Educator. The 
Wayne Engineer, 23:10-12. October. MiD-W. Biography of Wayne’s 
first dean of the College of Engineering. 


UNPUBLISHED MATERIALS 


Duke, Ricnarp pe ta Barre. The Effects of a Depressed Expressway — 
A Detroit Case Study. East Lansing. (Michigan State University. 
Thesis. M.U.P.) 62 p. MiE-M. 

Goratsx1, Leonarp Josern. Evolution of the Highway in Michigan. 
Detroit. (University of Detroit. Thesis. B.S.) 86 p. MiD-U. 
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Nevittz, Howarp Ratpn. An Historical Study of the Collapse of 
Banking in Detroit, 1929-1933. East Lansing. (Michigan State Uni- 
versity. Dissertation. Ph.D.) 168 p. MiE-M. 

Perry, Carrot Ernest. A Survey of Seventh-Day Adventist Educa- 
tional System in Michigan: Eighty-four Years of Progress. East Lan- 
sing. (Michigan State University. Thesis. M.A.) 141 p. MiE-M. 

SHau.is, Mitprep. For the Health of the People of Wayne County. 
Typescript. 18 p. History of public health nursing in Wayne County. 

Youo, James Gipson. Private Forest Ownership and Management in 
Thirty-one Counties of the Northern Portion of the Lower Peninsula 
of Michigan. East Lansing. (Michigan State University. Dissertation. 
Ph.D.) 343 p. MiE-M. 


SUPPLEMENT — 1957 
BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


THe ANTHONY Wayne Parkway Boarp, Cotumus, Onto. Anecdotes 
of the Lake Erie Area War of 1812. Columbus. 63 p. (Document 
Transcriptions of the War of 1812 in the Northwest, 4.) 

Bonk, Wattace J. Michigan’s First Bookstore; a Study of the Books 
Sold in the Detroit Bookstore, 1817-1828. Ann Arbor. University of 
Michigan Press. 36 p. (Michigan. University. Department of Li- 
brary Science. Studies, 3.) Concerns Sheldon and Reeds’ bookstore 
opened in 1817 in the Detroit Gazette building. 

Burt, Witt1am Henry. Mammals of the Great Lakes Region. Ann 
Arbor. University of Michigan Press. 256 p. MiD. 

Carson, Geratp. Cornflake Crusade. New York. Rinehart. 305 p. 
MiD. History of the cereal industry in Battle Creek. 

Cuauncey, A. E. America’s Greatest Subdivision: the Northwest Ter- 
ritory. Benton Harbor. Burch Printers. 160 p. 

Conen, Joseru J. In Quest of Heaven; the Story of the Sunrise Co 
operative Farm Community. New York. Sunrise History Pub. Co. 
256 p. Concerns the libertarian collectivist colony located in the 
Saginaw Valley between 1933 and 1938. 

Frostic, Gwen. My Michigan. Frankfort, Michigan. Mi Verse with a 
Michigan setting. 

Fruenaur, Roy. Over the Road to Progress. Fruehauf Truck Trailers. 
New York. Newcomen Society in North America. 24 p. Detroit 
company. 

Futrer, Iota. The Gilded Torch. New York. Putnam. 343 p. His- 
torical novel about the La Salle expedition to the Mississippi. 
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Generat Morors. Public Relations Staff. Story of General Motors. 
Detroit. 84 p. MiD. 

Green, Constance McLaucuiin. American Cities in the Growth of 
the Nation. New York. John DeGraff. 258 p. MiD. Chapter eight 


treats Detroit. 


Hatnaway, Ercen C. History of Highland Park. Rev. ed. Highland 
Park, Michigan. Board of Education. 


Kresce, Staniey S. S. S. Kresge Company and Is Builder, Sebastian 
Spering Kresge. New York. The Newcomen Society in North Amer- 
ica. 32 p. 

Leacue or Women Voters oF Granp Rapips, Michigan. Our Metro- 
politan County; a Study of Local Governments in Kent County. Grand 
\apids. 61 p. MiD. 


Leacugs or Women Voters or Micuican. Know Your State. Detroit. 
88 p. MiD. 

Levi, Sister M. Carorissa. Chippewa Indians of Yesterday and Today. 
New York. Pageant Press. 385 p. Historical and religious backgrounds. 

Lornp, Harry J. Parke-Davis; The Never-ending Search for Better 
Medicines. New York. The Newcomen Society in North America. 
28 p. 


Micuican Historica, Commission. History of Great Lakes Transpor- 


tation. Manual to accompany filmstrip; prepared by Philip P. Mason. 
Lansing. Michigan Historical Commission through the Munson Mich- 
igan History Fund. 34 p. 


Michigan Waterway Guide: The Yachtman’s Directory of Michigan Boat 
Harbors, Yacht Basins, Dockages, Facilities, and General Cruising 
Information. Grand Rapids. Michigan Waterway Pub. Co. 216 p. 
MiD. 


Mitrorp. 125TH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION. Executive Boarp OF 
Directors. 125th Anniversary Celebration, Milford, Michigan, Oct. 
31, Nov. 1, Nov. 2, and Nov. 3, 1957. Officials Souvenir Program. 
Milford. 40 p. Mi. History. 


Nevins, ALLAN AND Frank Hitt. Ford; Expansion and Challenge, 
1915-1933. v. 2. New York. Scribner's. 681 p. MiD. First volume 
was published in 1954. 


Osporn, STELLANOVA. Beside the Cabin. Sault Ste Marie. Northwoods 
Press. 41 p. Uc. Poetry describing the Northwoods and author's 
husband, Governor Chase Osborn. 


Pustic ADMINISTRATION SERvicE, Chicago. Local Government in Battle 


Creek City and Battle Creek Township, Michigan. Chicago. 186 p. 
MiD. 
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Pusiic ADMINISTRATION SERvICE, Chicago. Local Government in the 
Twin-Cities area. Chicago. 99 p. MiD. Concerns Benton Harbor and 
Saint Joseph. 

Ricuarps, Witiiam C. ann WituiaM J. Norton. Biography of a 
Foundation; The Story of the Children’s Fund of Michigan, 1929- 
1954; a Terminal Philanthropic Foundation Created by the Late U.S. 
Senator from Michigan, James Couzens. Detroit. Children’s Fund of 
Michigan. 195 p. MiD. 

ScHOOLLAND, Martian M. Goodly Heritage. Grand Rapids. Eerdmans. 
97 p. Mi. Biography of Klaas Schoolland, pioneer teacher at Calvin 
College. 

Scicuiano, Rosert G. The Michigan One-man Grand Jury. East Lan- 
sing. Michigan State University. Governmental Research Bureau. 
100 p. Includes the historical development. 

SHaver, HeLcen Putnam. Steps to the Heights; a Historical Narrative 
of the Early Struggles of the Methodist Church to Establish Epworth 
Heights, Which Resulted in a Permanent Summer Resort. Tucson, 
Arizona. Pima Print. 150 p. 

Smitn, Grecc. The Mackinac Bridge Story. Bay City. Souvenir Book 
Co. 24 p. MiD. Mainly pictorial. 

Untrep Srates Steet Corporation. American Bridge Division. The 
Mackinac Bridge. 8 p. Uc. History and Statistics. 

Van Pett, J. R. Boston and Keweenaw: an Etching in Copper. Hough- 
ton. Michigan College of Mining and Technology. 17 p. Reprint of 
a 1949 article in American Scientist. 

Warren, WittiaM W. History of the Ojibway Nation. Minneapolis. 
Ross and Haines. 527 p. MiD. Reprint of an 1885 title. 

Wuire Worr, Curprpewa Cuter. Reminiscences. St. Ignace. Chip 
pewa Totem Village. 45 p. 


ARTICLES 


Biume, Wriiv1am Wrrr. Civil Procedure on the American Frontier: A 
Study of the Records of a Court of Common Pleas of the Northwest 
and Indian Territories (1796-1805). Michigan Law Review, 56:161- 
224. December. MiD. 

Fox, Greorce R. LaSalle’s Ship, the Griffin, and Its Pilot. New York 
Posse Brand Book. The Westerners, 3:77. Winter 1956-57. Uc. 
Garrison, ANNE C. Northeast Michigan and the Detroit and Mackinac 
Railway. Business Topics, 5:23-30. July. MiD. Historical sketch 

included. 


Garrison, Anne C. Pioneering in Industrial Chemistry: the Dow Story. 
Business Topics, 5:3-11. November. MiD. 
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Gipson, E. P. anp Rutn Herrick. Spot Hunting in Missaukee County. 
Michigan Archaeologist, 3:94-96. December. MiD. 


Greenman, Emerson F. The Designation of Archaeological Sites in 
Michigan. Michigan Archaeologist, 3:87-93. December. MiD. 


GreenMan, Emerson F. Wintering in the Lower Peninsula, 1675-1676. 
Michigan Archaeologist, 3:62-70. September. MiD. 


Guta, Marcaret, translater. Journal of the Last Winter Mission of 
Father Henry Nouvel, Superior of the Missions of the Ottawa. Mich- 
igan Archaeologist, 3:71-80. September. MiD. Published originally 
in French in 1861. 


Hints, Leonarp F. Big Mack, The World’s Longest Suspension Bridge. 
Popular Mechanics, 107:138-40. January. MiD. 


Honsa, Viapimirn. Gabriel Richard: a Biographical Essay. Orbis Bulle- 
tin de Documentation Linguistique, 6:48-67; 327-41. 


Matcuecosse, M. Gerarp. La Salle et le Fort Saint-Joseph des Miamis. 
Les Cahiers des Dix, Numero vingt-deux. Published in Montreal. 


Michigan Man: Arthur Hendrick Vandenberg, 1884-1951. Akers Ac- 
counts, 49:1. October. 


Mott, Harnotp W. anv Expon S. Cornet tus. Two Prehistoric Lodge 
Sites Near Midland. Michigan Archaeologist, 3:57-61. September. 
MiD. 


Papwortn, Marx. The Sanilac County Rock Carvings. Michigan 
Archaeologist, 3:83-87. December. MiD. 


Qurmpy, Georce I. An Old Copper Site at Menominee, Michigan. 
Wisconsin Archaeologist, 38:37-41. June. MiD. 


Scnwanrtz, L. Laszto. The Life of Charles Henry Land (1847-1922). 
American College of Dentists. Journal, 31:33-51. June. Biography of 
a famous Detroit dentist. 


Srones, Eccerne H. The Burton Historical Collection. Among Friends, 
2-8. Fall, 1957. 


Trowsnipceg, Siras V. R. Reminiscences of an Early Michigan Settler. 
Detroit Society for Genealogical Research. Bulletin, 21:47-49. Win- 
ter. Life and customs in Troy Township, Oakland County. 


Zurerick, Joun R. Dean Schoonover. The Wayne Engineer, 23:16. 
May. MiD-W. Biography of Wayne’s assistant dean of the College 
of Engineering prior to 1957. 


Zursnrick, Joun R. The New Engineering Dean — Dr. J. Stuart Johnson. 
The Wayne Engineer, 23:21; 42. May. MiD-W. 
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UNPUBLISHED MATERIALS 


Assott, Joun Cusuman. Raymond Cozallis Davis and the University 
of Michigan General Library, 1877-1905. Ann Arbor. (University 
of Michigan. Dissertation. Ph.D.) MiU. 

Dearinc, Frorence B. Remarks; May 21, 1957. Hartland. 7 p. Mime- 
ographed. Livingston County pioneers in the 1830's. 

Downes, Ranpotpn C. The Maumee Valley of Ohio. A.T.U. Tele- 
study Production in cooperation with the Historical Society of North- 
western Ohio. Toledo. 14 p. Mimeographed. Some reference and 
many implications for southeastern Michigan. 

Goopricnu, Rosert Eucene. Geology of the Reynolds Oil Field in 
Montcalm and Mecosta Counties, Michigan. East Lansing. (Michigan 
State University. Thesis. M.S.) 60 p. MiE-M. 


Hirt, Jack. Index to the History of Iron County, Michigan. Typescript. 
21 p. Author's history of Iron County was published in 1955. 


Keen, Cart Leg. Groesbeck’s Senatorial Appointment of Couzens to 
Fill the Newberry Vacancy: A Study of Individualism and the Repub- 
lican Party in Michigan, 1918-1922. East Lansing. (Michigan State 
University. Thesis. M.A.) 105 p. MiE-M. 

Lituis, Mark Aucusting. The Land on Which We Stand; Some 
Aspects of the Historical Significance of New Baltimore, Michigan. 
Detroit. (University of Detroit. Thesis. M.A.) 118 p. MiD-U. 

MacDonatp, Davin H. Flint History of Voluntary Fund Raising. 7 p. 
MiF. Typescript. 

Martin, Dorotny V., compiler. An outline of the History of the Mich- 
igan Chapter, Special Libraries Association. 7 p. Typescript. 

Momany, Emma Bowman. King’s Landing; a Story for Children Based 
on Historical Research. Detroit. (Wayne State University. Thesis. 


M.Ed.) 344 p. MiD-W. Includes much history of southwestern 
Michigan. 


SUPPLEMENT — 1958 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


Baten, W. D. anv A. H. Ercumerer. Comparison of Weather Condi- 
tions at Monroe, East Lansing, and South Haven, Michigan, 1931- 
1952. East Lansing. Michigan State University Press. 52 p. Mi. 


Brant. History or Brant Townsuip Committers. The Brant Cen- 
tennial, Brant, Michigan, June 13-14, 1958. Brant. 32 p. Mi. His 
tory of Brant Township, Saginaw County. 
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Bropvericx, Rosert C. Historic Churches of the United States. New 
York. Wilfred Funk, Inc. 262 p. MiD. Several Michigan churches. 

Corz, Mr. anv Mas. Lioyp, editors. Brief Histories of the Churches 
of Mt. Pleasant. Mt. Pleasant. MiMP. 

Crocuan, Geornce. Army Life on the Western Frontier: Selections from 
the Official Reports made between 1826 and 1845 by Col. George 
Croghan. Edited by Francis P. Prucha. Norman. University of Okla- 
homa Press. 187 p. Includes reports from four Michigan posts. 

Durr, Leva. Pioneer School. Ann Arbor. Board of Education. 69 p. 
Uc. History of Ann Arbor High School. 

Frostic, Gwen. A Walk With Me. Frankfort. 56 p. Mi. Verse with 


a Michigan setting. 


Green, Amos. Archaeological Survey of the Muskegon Pipeline. Eau 
Claire. Service Pipe Line Co. 25 p. Uc. 

Hamacin, Witt1AM Kennetu. The Cambrian Sandstones of Northern 
Michigan. Lansing. Michigan Department of Conservation (Publica- 
tion 51). 146 p. Geological history of the Lake Superior shore. 


Hamer, Mrs. Gen, compiler. First Presbyterian Church, 1871-1958. 
Mt. Pleasant. MiMP. 


Hopce, Rosert W. A Short History of Lake Angelus, Michigan. Lake 
Angelus. 42 p. Mi. 


James, Atrrep Procter, anp Cuartes Morse Strotrz. Drums in the 
Forest. Pittsburgh. Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. 227 
p. Includes treatment of the Michigan forts and frontier. 


Lea, Georce. Some Where There is Music. Philadelphia. Lippincott. 
224 p. MiD. Fiction with a Saginaw locale. 


Linx, Cyntuta Krans. State Appropriations for Public Higher Educa- 
tion in Michigan, 1855-1957. Ann Arbor. Institute of Public Admin- 
istration (Papers in Public Administration 28). 87 p. MiD. 


Micuican Epr_epsy Center anp Association. A Decade of Achieve- 
ment, 1948-1958. Detroit. 14 p. Mi. 


Murpick, Outs Joun. Journey into Truth: the Autobiography of a Cath- 
olic Convert. New York. Exposition Press: 177 p. Mi. Michigan 
priest born in Clinton County. 

Nance, E. C. The Daniel V. McEachern Story: Saga of a Seattle Scot. 
College Place, Washington. The College Press. 246 p. Mi. Mc- 
Eachern born in Huron County; much agricultural history of the 
Thumb area, 1873-1881. 


Reitty, Genevieve S., editor. The Clinton Story, 1825-1958. Clinton. 
Woman's Club. 24 p. Mi. 
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ScHOOLLAND, Marian M. Children of the Reformation: The Story of 
the Christian Reformed Church —Its Origin and Growth. Grand 
Rapids. Eerdmans. 142 p. Mi. 

Smitu, Howarp R., editor. The Azariel Smiths, Michigan Pioneers, 
and Their Descendants. 54 p. Also a history of the Somerset and 
Hillsdale areas since 1839. 

South Lyon Mernopist Cuurcn. 125th Anniversary Observance. 
South Lyon. 7 p. Contains a history of the church. 

Warts, Jounn P. Michigan Votes: Election Statistics, 1928-1956. Ann 
Arbor. Institute of Public Administration. 128 p. Mi. 


ARTICLES 


Angelique. Michigan Society of Architects. Bulletin, 32:29-33. August. 
MiD. About Chief White Cloud’s daughter who married Edward 
Biddle of Mackinac. 

Dow.utnc, Epwarp J. Ships that Never Die #100 U.S.S. Wilmette. 
The Detroit Marine Historian, 12:4. December. 

Dow inc, Epwarp J. The Sullivan Fleets. The Detroit Marine His- 
torian, 12:1; 3. November; and 12:3, December; and 12:3, January 
1959. 

Graves, Geratp W. Michigan’s Future Road Program. Business Top 
ics, 6:29-37. November. Largely a history of early and recent roads 
in the state. 

O'DonneELL, Jounn L. The St. Lawrence Seaway and Michigan. Busi- 
ness Topics, 5:9-14. May. MiD. Largely descriptive; also economic. 

Reep, Bessre Jane. Lucinda Hinsdale Stone, Michigan Pioneer in Edu- 
cation for Women. Delta Kappa Gamma. Bulletin. Fall. MiU. 

Witiias, W. R. Ships that Never Die. #99 Cumberland. The De- 
troit Marine Historian, 12:4. November. 


Wituas, W. R. Ships that Never Die #97. Northern Belle. The 
Detroit Marine Historian, 12:4. September. 


UNPUBLISHED MATERIALS 


D.A.R. Micuican. Saran ANN CocuraNne CuapTer, PLyYMouTH AND 
Norrtuvitie. Copies of Land Grant Records and Bill of Sale Signed 
by Presidents of the United States. Typescript. 18 p. Items refer to 
early Michigan. 


Dearinc, Frorence B. Memories and Milestones, 1858-1958. Hart- 
land, Michigan. 9 p. Mimeographed. History of First Congregational 
Church, Hartland. 
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Deaninc, Florence B. Remarks, May 9, 1958. Hartland. 9 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. Centennial farms and early history of Hartland township. 
Diexema, Antuony J. A Study of Migration and Commuting in the 

Rural-urban Fringe of Flint, Michigan. East Lansing. (Michigan State 
University. Thesis. M.A.) 100 p. MiE-M. 
Harsteap, Donatp Lye. The Selectivity of Michigan Migrants, 1949- 


1950. East Lansing. (Michigan State University. Thesis. M.A.) 41 
p. MiE-M. 


Hampton, Cuarves. Michigan Frontier and Political Persuasion. 173 
p. Mi. Typescript. The 1830's and the 1840 Whig campaign. 

Kaaxe, Many Cornewc. Yesterday and Today in Hazel Park; a History 
and Survey of the City and Its Schools. Mimeographed. 60 p. MiHa. 


Lake, Frank S. History of Hazel Park. Mimeographed. 10 p. MiHa. 


Lewis, Perce Fer. Geography in the Politics of Flint. Ann Arbor. 
(University of Michigan. Dissertation. Ph.D.) MiU. 


Lowery, Jort Joun. Labor Relations in the Automobile Industry Dur- 
ing the Nineteen-twenties. East Lansing. (Michigan State University. 
Thesis. M.A.) 90 p. MiE-M. 

Marysvitte. Wasnincron Scnoor. 6th Grade. The History of 
Marysville; Written by the 1958 Sixth Grade Boys and Girls of the 
Washington School. Marysville. 48 p. Mi. Typescript. 

Mesicx Consotmatep ScnHoots ELrementrary DepartTMENT. Mich- 
igan Week, May 1958. Mi. Mimeographed. Michigan heritage 
program. 

Snow, Frorence. Alamo Township, Most Northwest Corner of Kala- 
mazoo County, Michigan — Past and Present. 100 p. Mi. Mimeo- 


graphed. 





Letters of James Greenalch 


Edited with an Introduction by Knox Mellon, Jr. 


PROBABLY NO ASPECT OF AMERICAN History has a larger bibliogra- 
phy than that relating to the Civil War. The major university 
archives in the South, East, and Midwest abound with manuscripts, 
official documents, War Department records, regimental histories, 
newspapers, diaries, letters, reminiscences and recollections, bi- 
ographies, military histories, monographs, and other special studies. 
As the centenary of the war approaches, the number of pertinent 
publications increases almost daily. Of special importance, from 
the standpoint of social history, are letters written by soldiers on 
both sides to friends and relatives at home. Certainly letter writing 
was one of the most popular of camp pastimes,? and one can find 
a wide variety of styles, subject matter, and general information by 
sifting through the voluminous collections of Civil War letters. 
Authorship of the letters varies from general officers to private 
soldiers. Those of the former group tend to be interpretive and 
to deal in much larger degree with tactics and strategy whereas 
those of the latter are descriptive and generally far less sophisticated. 
It isn't often, even considering the great number of letters extant, 
that one finds a continuous chronological series covering a given 
soldier's experiences throughout his entire wartime service3 Such 
however is the case of a young Michigan farm boy, James Greenalch, 
who, for almost three years of the Civil War fought on the side of 


1The ay ies at the back of John Barnett, Sherman's March Through 


the Carolinas apel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1956); The 
Blue and the Gray, Henry Steele Commager, editor (New York, The Bobbs 
Merrill Company, 1950), 2 volumes; Bell Irving Wiley, The Life of Billy 
Yank (New York, The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1951); Bell Irving Wiley, 
The Life of Johnny Reb (New York, The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1943) are 
unusually complete sources for. records of Civil War participants. 

2One Civil War historian relates that “a civilian who visited many units in 
the autumn of 1861 reported that some regiments of a thousand men had for 
some weeks sent out an average of six hundred letters a day.” Wiley, The 
Life of Billy Yank, 183. 

8One of the best early works of this nature is ‘ ‘Letters of a Badger Boy in 
Blue,” in The Wisconsin Magazine of History, 4:75-100, 208-17, 322-44, 
431-56; 5:63-98 (Sept. 1920—June, 1922). 
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the Union Army, and recorded his feelings in a series of thirty-one 
letters to his wife, Fidelia.* 

Covering a period from September, 1862, to April 28, 1865, 
they are a remarkable chronicle of a private soldier's observations 
during action with the Northern forces in Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Georgia, and the Carolinas. There was nothing in his background 
to distinguish Private Greenalch from hundreds of other boys like 
him who volunteered for service in the Union ranks. He had 
been a farmer and his formal education had been limited. Greenalch, 
who was twenty-five years of age at the time, enlisted on August 
28, 1862, for a three-year period, and was assigned to Company B 
of the First Michigan Engineers and Mechanics.’ He was originally 
appointed an artificer; but was later made a cook, at which posi- 
tion he remained for the duration of the war. 

During the first months of his service Greenalch was stationed 
in Kentucky and Tennessee, where he was involved in those 
phases of early Union strategy which aimed at securing access to 
Georgia by capturing the important railway center of Chattanooga. 
His outfit was a part of the Army of the Cumberland and his 
early letters are from Lebanon, Nashville, Stone River, and Mur- 
freesboro. The troop activity, which he reports to his wife in 
letters sent during the middle of 1863, represents the opening move 
of the Middle Tennessee campaign in which the head of the Army 
of the Cumberland, William Starke Rosecrans, with initial success 
forced Confederate General Braxton Bragg to retreat to Chattanooga 
and then to evacuate that strategic center on September 9, 1863. 


Next came the Confederate riposte and their smashing victory in 
the great battle of Chickamauga, September 19-20, which sent the 


‘These letters were published in a somewhat abbreviated form in three 
successive issues of a Claremont literary magazine. Knox Mellon, Jr., “The 
Civil War Letters of James Greenalch, 1862-1865,” in the Claremont Quar- 
terly, volume 5, number 4 and volume 6, number 1, (combined issue) p. 
51-70 (Summer-Fall, 1958); 6:51-68 (Winter, 1959); 6:35-53 (Spring, 1959) 
{Claremont, California}. 

SThe regiment was commanded by Colonel William P. Innis. For service 
and membership in First Michigan Engineers and Mechanics see Record of 
Service of Michigan Volunteers in the Civil War, 1861-1865, published under 
the direction of the Adjutant-General of Michigan, volume 43 ({Kalamazoo, 
1905}). Also see Michigan in the War, compiled by John Robertson, 321-35 
(Lansing, 1880); Charles E. Belknap, History of the Michigan Organizations at 
Chickamauga, Chattanooga and Missionary Ridge, aad edition (Lansing, 
1899). 
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Union Army reeling back into Chattanooga to stand on the de- 
fensive with the barest minimum of supplies until the Battles of 
Missionary Ridge and Lookout Mountain, November 23 to 25, 1863, 
raised the siege, and allowed the Union forces now commanded 
by Ulysses Simpson Grant, to consolidate their grip on Chat- 
tanooga, and prepare for William Tecumseh Sherman's 1864 drive 
against Atlanta. By mid-summer Sherman's campaign to capture 
the Georgia capital had reached its successful climax. With the 
van of the Union army only eight miles from the city on July 17, 
Confederate General Joseph E. Johnson was replaced by John 
Bell Hood, who then attacked Sherman in two pitched battles, 
July 20, 22, and lost heavily. Unable to defend the city, Hood 
evacuated Atlanta September 1, 1864, thus giving the lift to 
Northern morale (staggered by Grant's terrific casualties before 
Richmond) that guaranteed Lincoln's re-election as president in 
November.® 

The last of Greenalch's reports to his wife tell of his march with 
Sherman to the sea, November 14-December 22, and the drive 
north, January 16-March 21, through the Carolinas to final victory. 
His letter of April 19, 1865, is in many ways the most moving of 
the entire collection. Its phrases depict Greenalch’'s deep loss, which 
he felt both for himself and the nation, at the death of President 
Abraham Lincoln. The words which he wrote in that letter are 
all the more remarkable coming from the pen of a Michigan farm 
boy whose education was so limited. “Woe to those that dare 
not come out in manly warfare but resort to the asasins tools to 
perpetrate their murderous ends to asasinate the best friend the 
South had in the North,” or, “I think much of home but I wish 


to see what has caused me to run the risk of my life through to a 
final end and although we see the end near and I suppose the 


6The number of books dealing with the military phases of the war in which 
Greenalch participated are too numerous to mention in detail. A few notable 
examples are: United States War Department, The War of the Rebellion: A 
Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, 
hereinafter referred to as Official Records (Washington, D.C., 1892); Battles 
and Leaders of the Civil War, edited by Robert Underwood Johnson and 
Clarence Clough Buel (New York, 1884-1887) 4 volumes; Marching with 
Sherman, Passages from the Letters and Campaign Diaries of Henry Hitch 
cock, edited by M. A. DeWolfe Howe (New Haven, 1927); John Fisk, The 
Mississippi Valiey in the Civil War (Boston, 1900); Bruce Catton, Mr. Lin 
coln’s Army (Garden City, 1951). 
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worst is over, yet there is a settlement to make and we need the 
council of sound judgment and that we had in Mr. Lincoln, if he 
is no more, the nation has lost a great and good man and support 
which it so much needs at the present time . . . time never will 
erase it from the page of American History . . . it will never be 
forgotten while the name of liberty is dear to the American peo- 


ple . . . if by my staying in the service another year would 


place Mr. Lincoln back again I would cheerfuly stay but that 
will not,” and finally, Greenalch concludes with, “I hardly know 
what to say ... 1 cannot express my feelings . . . it seems 
that there has been a loss which cannot be made up .. . but I 
trust other men will rule with the best good to this country.” 

On April 29, 1865, Corporal Greenalch began the long march 
from Raleigh to Richmond, and from there to Washington, D.C., 
where he was discharged on June 6, after some thirty-three months 
of service with the Grand Army of the Republic. He returned then 
to his home in Michigan and took up once again the responsibilities 
of civilian life. 

It should be noted that on February 1, 1888, James Greenalch 
fled an application for a pension from the government on the 
grounds that “on or about the seventh day of December, 1864, he 
contracted asthma and throat disease and that he was treated in 
the Regimental hospital,” and as a result, “he is now partially 
disabled and thus unable to earn his subsistance as a farmer.”™ 
Greenalch died on November 15, 1892, and his wife, who sur- 
vived him, filed for a widow's pension that same year® There 
had been no children throughout the marriage. 

In sheer output the Greenalch letters totaled nearly twenty 
thousand words. All the letters were written in ink and were 
directed either to Fidelia Greenalch, Mrs. James Greenalch, or to 
his father-in-law, Mr. Horice Bristol. The envelopes were typical 
of those used by Northern troops during the Civil War period, 


It is amusing that a check of the letters covering the period in which 
Greenalch says he was ill and confined in the hospital make no mention what- 
ever of any illness. See Letters dated November 5, 1864, to December 26, 1864, 
and January 16, 1865. 

§Declaration for a widows pension filed November 23, 1892. This applica- 
tion was received at the United States Pension Office on December 5, 1892, 
and is.a part of National Archives Record Group 15 B WC 399 497 CWash- 
ington, D.C.). 
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having stamp-like pictures of Lincoln attached to some of them, 
or short sayings like “Victory over treason,” “Union now and for- 
ever,” written along one side. The paper on which the messages 
appeared varied both with respect to size and quality. Several 
letters were written on United States Sanitary Commission sta- 
tionary; and one, on pages torn from a Southern railroad account 
book. In some cases, to make reading easier, periods have been 
supplied to indicate the close of a sentence and the first word of 
the new sentence has been capitalized. 

The letters were found by Mr. Willard Hawkins in boxes in 
the closet of a recently purchased furnished home in Englewood, 
California. The previous owners may have been relatives of the 
Greenalch family and acquired the letters at the time of the dis- 
tribution of the estate after Fidelia’s death. From other papers 
found with the Greenalch letters it would appear that other rel- 
atives may still reside in Bancroft, Michigan, though it is equally 
possible that these people are merely friends of the person from 
whom the house was purchased. The names of Scribner and 
Goss are particularly noticeable in the related momentoes. Mr. 
Hawkins has given the original Greenalch letters to Mount San 
Antonio College, Pomona, California. 


CIVIL WAR LETTERS, 1862-1865 


James Greenalch 


Lewisville, Kentucky Sept. 28, 1862 


Dear Parents and Wife, 

We have just arrived in Camp. We stayed two nightets and 
one day in the convalesancet Baricks at the city and I can tell 
you I saw in that time what I never saw before in my life and 
hope and pray I never shall again. We ware put on gourd the 
next morning after we got there, two hours on and four off, and 
the last night it came my lot and Nates to tend the gourd house. 
Our first tower [tour] was the worst, it was in the first part of the 
evening, some fifteen or twenty drunk and some not, and fetching 
them in all the time holering and swaring, some of them the of- 
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ficers, two or three of them, would pitch on one: man and knock 
him down and pound him all up, some of then handcofed and 
some tied down to the benches groaning and yeling. They made 
so much disturbance and noise that one of the oficers went out 
and got a reolver and pointed it at two or three of them and 
told them if they did not sit down and be still he would give 
them the contence. Last night two men were shot by the goard. 
They were told to stop and did not and they fired. They were 
drunk I sopose. One was shot dead, the other was brought in 
to the hospital this morning, and another was shot the night be- 
fore. They ware our men and shot by our men, that was their 
orders. Yesterday morning, I helped to cary out a dead man 
that was poisend, had not ben dead onely about two hours and 
the foam poryed from his moith and smelt so that none of them 
wanted to help cary him out, it is suposed he was poisend by some 
secech.® I tell you it was a leson to me, did I not see the evel 
of sin and the beauty of religeon. I dont supose I have seen but 
a speck to what is to come and to see the preparations and impli- 
ments of war and the numbers of men, you have seen a thousand 
men but that is no hardily. As near as I am able to find out 
general Bevel ?° is not the right kind of a man to [be] fraid of 
hurting the retches. There is two or three hundred more soldiers 
going by me as I am siting on this old wagon writeing. Our regi- 
ment and division came hear two or three days ago. We may 
be here two or three weeks and we may go in an hour. It is 
reported the rebels are marching on to Comberland gap and they 
may be cald right back there. Some of the bois are siting up 
by the side of the fence writeing, some by a stomp, some a tree. 
The men hear say they have not ben payed off, as was reported 
by Charley, but are expecting it soon. They have not ben oferd 
any thing since last June and onely one or two took any, at thirteen 
dollars a month. We probably shall not get but thirteen a month. 
It looks dark, the wether is comfortable. I shall probly write 
something more next time, write as soon as you get this. I am well 
yet and hope to remain so. They say the letters will come to 
us, let us be whare we will. I just hear canons fireing down at 


*Secesch, nickname for secessionist. 


10Pon Carlos Buell, Commander, Army of the Ohio. A capable officer, he 
was replaced by William S. Rosecrans on October 30, 1862. 
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the city, they told us that night we arrived that they expected an 
atack the next morning, it may be they are trying their gons. 
Good by one and all, write soon, give my love to all, take the 
most yourselves. 1.G 


Direct your letters to James Greenalch, First Division, First Michi 
gan Engs and Mecanics, Lewisville, Kentuckey. 


Lebenon Oct, the 23. 1862. 

Dear Wife and Father and Mother 

I received your writen the tenth and twelvth yesterday and was 
very glad to hear from you, no doubt I was and with all your pic 
ture. I am almost sorey you sent it as you did as long as you 
had it taken in a case and sent it all together, it broke the glass 
in three or four places and cract the plate it was taken on. If 
you receive this before Charley comes back you had better have 
it taken over again and send the case anyway wether you do or 
not so it will not get broke any more. It is a nice picture but 
I expected you would have it taken as I had mine taken that I 
sent you, but I've got it and that all right. We started last Mon 
day on another march as near as we can find out for Nashville, 
Tenesee. We have stopt hear today to get provisions, we drew 
five days rations today, we have five days march ahead. I don’t 
know wether we shall be here more than today or not, I have 
had a severe atack of the dysentery, it seemed as though it would 
use me up. I have had it for five or six days and the last two 
have been the worst. I kept taking medisen of the Doct. I 
thought the first day it was going to stop it but the next night 
it took me again and has been growing worse since. I stopt takeing 
his medisen yesterday. Some of the boys drew a little whiskey 
last night, the monring Brad fetched me a little in his cup and 
I put some shogar in and he made me some warm sling and he 
gave me a cup of warm tea and I crombd some of my bisket in 
and some sogar and eat it. I was feeling prety bad and there was 


a felow from another company there and he asked me what was 
the matter. I told him I was troubled with the dysentary very 
bad. He said he would stop it, he gave me some powder on his 
knife and if that didn’t stop it come and get some more. Well 
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that and the other whiskey and tea has stopt it so I feel much 
better and if I can only keep it op I shall feel like a new man. 
Some of the boys are sick with it to, some of them are getting 
over it. Brad and John have got prety well over theres, they did 
not have it very heavy, but they are as sick felows prety well. They 
cary our bagage and guns and we have riders considerable. I 
have rode most all the time for the last three days. I would walk 
a spell in the morning till I would get tired then I would get a 
pass from the doctor and ride the rest of the day. I got" the 
ambulance one day. I rode very easy there haveing springs under 
it, but come to get on one of the four horse bagage wagons and 
over the pike, and lots of loose stone on top, it is hard work. I 
have to be pretty sick to ride on one of them, Let me have my 
health and after I get acostomed to it and there is nothing but 
what a healthy [man] will stand pretty well, health is the main 
thing. They most all say, so does the doctor, that after we get 
over the first atack we will be all strait, and I hope and pray so 
at least, and —————— you wrote about standing. We have had 
no standing gaurd to do yet was dangerous at all, we have not 
been left alone yet but once we stand gaurd yust as much when 
we are serounded by other armys as anytime and I don’t see 
the need of that. All the instructions that we had on guard was 
to see that no horses got untied and got away and that no one 
took anything away. I should like to have you write wether 
Charley gave Father that money that I sent and how much. I 
gave him twenty five dollars and I shall send the receipt in this 
letter. Deal, write your letters as plain as you can, it bothered 


me to make them out; when I get a little more time, tell Jack 


and Nancy I shall write to them and Johns folkes. Now write 
often, your letters come through sooner than I expected from 
the time you wrote. Tell Clarks folks I want they should pay 
their complaments to the letter 1 wrote to them. You need not 
put on the First Division when you write again till I tell. good 
By. direct. First Michigan Engrs. & Mecanics, Company B, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. J. G. 


Give my love to all 


11A]] such blanks in the printed diary indicate words that were not 
decipherable. 
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Nashville, Tenesee, November 18, 1862 

Dear Wife and Parents 

Sircumstances appear to be a little better with me at present in 
regard to my health. I think I am on the gain. I have had it 
so long I don’t expect to gain very fast. I think providence is with 
me for I have got to one of the best of places to be taken care off. 
They fix up everything they can think of to do me any good. 
They are very rich, all that I am doing for them is to help guard 
her fences round the house to keep the soldiers from taking 
them for wood. Our work is light. We have been hear some time 
and we shall probably be hear some time longer. A part of the rigi 
ment have refused to do anything more untill they get their pay 
just as they enlisted. we shall stay hear untill it is seteled and 
that may be a good while, it will be the means of discharge us and 
send us home or we shall be organised into a lawfull regiment 
and we receive our pay regular. I have no fears of their makeing 
an infantry regiment of us that they can’t do without our con 
sent and I am prety shure they wont get mine. Provisions are 
very high hear. Flower is five sent a pound. I heard when I first 
came hear, it was twenty but I guess it was a mistake. Irish 
potatoes are four dollars a bushell and sweet potatoes are two 
dollars and a half. Cabage is thirty cents a head, eggs sixty 
cents per doz, buter fifty, shugar 25. Rich folks can live but poor 
folkes will suffer hear this winter. The wether is just comfertable 
hear now. It has raind hear for two or three days but it is clear 
ing off this morning. I am writing this before breckfest, We don't 
have breckfast untill about seven or eight oclock, dinner at two 
oclock, super at seven. The government are paying prety well for 
hands to work on the fortifications and cuting timber and saw 
logs, 25 dollars a month and board, they work about eight hours 
a day, and let me be well and give me a good ax and I can do 
more than four of them and not work hard then. I received two 
letters from you, Deal, two or three days ago and I send you my 
compliments and thanks for the verces and truck you sent. They 


are very nice. I wrote Jack the same day I got yours. I think I want 
to have you send me some postage stamps if you will. I have to 


borow, you havent sent word wether Charley gave father that 
money. I sent the receipt home. Tell father to write if he can, 
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it is time I got a letter from Clark and John. I wrote to them some 
time ago, they may be on the road. Johney and Brad are up on 
the raill road to work, they are well. 1 guess I will send word to 
you one more about haveing John or you plant a lot of apple seeds 
for me in the Spring. I wrote to John about [it]. I want to be 
shore that some of you get word. I supose the Spring is the best 
time to plant them. I wrote to Alongo and Lydia almost when 
I first got hear and I havent received any answer from them yet, 
it may be they did not, I have writen to Gef and Horaces folkes. 
I must write to Uncle Hiram and Abert Gory when I get some 
stamps. No more at presant, give my love to all and yourselves 
the bigest share. When you direct your letter you need not put 


on the First Division, we are all together now. Direct simply 


First Michigan Engrs and Mechanics, Company B Via Louisville 
Kentuckey, put the Louisville Kentuckey on last. Write soon 
good by. 


James Greenalch 


Camp near Nashville Tenesee, December 23th 1862 


Well it is a prety hard matter for me to write to knight my 
belly is so full that I can hardily bend over the box to write. Ive 
got a most tremendous appatite. We had cold beans, boild pork, 
fried pork, short cake and coffee for supper and I eat prety harty 
and when the teams came from town they fetcht up a lot of fresh 
bread and I must try that, and the result is a full belly. I gage 
from what I can hear that I am growing fat, I had five or six tell 
me Sunday, why Jim you are growing fat. We are campt where 
we was when I wrote my last two letters. One of our boys just 
told me that there was a roomer in camp that we was going to 
move back to Nashville, its only about five miles. I had just 
as live go there as the other way; we shall not have anymore to 
do there than hear probily and that is three hours a day. We 
have drild only four days and Im geting about enough for any 
of them. It is quite still in the tent, the boys have got a lot of 
novels reading so I can write prety well. I wrote a letter this 
morning before daylight to Charly Bristol, dont tell Deal cause 
Il ketch gessy, but you see I want letters ofen. I wrote to Oncle 
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Hirum and Albert Gory and I guess my corospondance has gon 
about far enough. If they will write to me I shall be prety well 
posted with matters at home. Well the drums are beating for 
role call at seven in the evening so I must stop for a few minuits 
and go now. II finish the orderly sais 1 come on guard tomorow 
so I shant have to drill. It is easer to stand guard in the daytime 
than to drill but we have to stand as many hours the next night 
as in the daytime. Our trick is twenty four hours, two on and 
four off. Well I guess I shall have to think about stoping, if you 
write answers to these three last I shall get leters prety ofen, 
write as ofen as you pleas, the more the mereyer, I send my 
love to you all, no more at this time so good by. James Greenalch 
Please remember to put on Company B on your letters 


Campt at Stone River, Jany 17th 1863 


Friends at home. We are encampt four companys of us at 
what is cald Stone river about six miles from Murfureesboro to 
wards Nashville, it comenst to rain day before yesterday about 
two oclock and it raind very hard untill the next afternoon then 
began to snow. Yesterday it was prety cold and it seemed to 
me as cold a night as I ever saw in Michigan or at least I think 
I never lay so cold. I slept with Ned Fouchin and his brothers-in- 
law and we had three blankets and our overcoats over us, so 
you can give a guess how cold it was. The rain raised this river 
so it covied the bridge up, it is on the main pike or road from 
Murfreesboro to Nashville and the trains canot very well travel 
without going some ways round so we were sent out to build it. 
I had the rhumatism in one of my knees yesterday so I didnt 
go out to work and Brad wanted I should stay and help him some 
about the cooking and this morning my knee dont trouble me 
any and Brad said I might help him this forenoon and I have 
just got through looking over a mess of beans while he is making 
some buiscuit and I thought I would sit here in camp by the stove 
and write another leter before I wash the dishes. It is pleasant 


this morning and we shall have a few days of plesant wether again, 
as we were comeing through the woods yesterday we found some 
of our northern soldiers that had not ben found and we stopt to 
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bury them, they had lain probily a week.'* I tell you it seams 
hard to think of it to see men lying dead, kild almost by his own 
brother uncared for for weeks and in many cases never found, 
hundreds of miles from home, from family or friends, but such 
is the case and when I think of what is religeon worth to one 
exposed hourly to disease and death it is everything, for it is 
more than family or friends, and if it is my lot to share what 
I have described, I hope to feel it safe to cling to. When I saw 
that we were atacked the other day and bulits began to come on 


their erands of death, I prayd now Lord protect, and thank God 


I came out unhurt. I am aposed to one man killing another but 
when we are atacked and our lives are in danger by a gang of men 
aposed to the best government on earth I shall fight. It is likely 
I shall get some mail from home as you wrote in your last letter, 
Deal, that father was going to write in a few days. I shall write 
to Aces folkes soon. I answered Jackes letter the other day, 
Deal, when Charly comes you may send that case that you had 
your likeness taken in as I can keep both of the picturs in it bet- 
ter than tide up in paper and you can send anything else you 
want to, any small thing if you wish, the mail rout is open now 
and I shall endevor to write often as long as there is a chance 
for them to get through and I get them from you, no more this 


time, yours as ever, and my love to you all. James Greenalch 


Campt at Nashville, Tennesee, Feb 26, 1863 


Well my dear woman, I have just received your letter about ten 
minits ago and glad to hear that you are smart again. Buly on 
your head and bless the Lord. I was just going to get my impli- 
ments out to write to you anyway, and as I was going into the 
tent as the mail came in, and I dident have to wait long before | 
got your letters so of course I wouldent back out then anyway. 
Well I hold my bigness and eat as much as anyone that is not 
considered a hog. Myron Camp and myself went down to the 
city today and we went round and had a chance to see the big 
sights that the city of Nashville afords. We went to the State 


12The great battle at Murfreesboro between the troops of Bragg and Rose 
crans had been fought on December 31—January 3, 1863. 
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house, it is a splendid peice of workmanship, it is all stone except 
the doors and windoes, we went into the representave hall and 
senate chamber and libery. We saw an Egiptian mumy and the 
coat that general Putman wore and other things that is to nu- 
merous to mention, also President Polks monument and general 
Zallicafers grave.'* I send a small peice of his shirt that was taken 
on the battel field, I send it more as a curiocity than anything 
else. now in regard to Buckleys geting his discharge, I think he 
must have got it on acount of his grunting than anything else. 
Now I would like to come home as well as anyone if this thing 
was seteld so that I could stay at home without feeling that I 
had got a disgrasefal discharge. I would like to see my family 
and friends as well as any living person but I haven't got the 


face to aply for a discharge unless I have some just excuse. I think 
he must of plaid smart on them preety well, still I now nothing 


about the circumstances, if he was not likely to be able to do 
anything or be of any use to the service, he had better be out 
of the service than in, some of the boys thought he made him 
self sick by wuring about home in the first place but that I dont 
know but I guess there was a niger in the fence somewhere. We 
had another prayer meeting last Knight, we had a lively and 
interesting one, there was twenty one presant, one of them is a 
local preacher. I guess notice was given out that he would preach 
to us on Sunday at two oclock. William Stanard has sent home 
for a box of things, the letter was sent yesterday, Bill sent to his 
Father, he said us boys around there could send home and have 
some things sent to us, so Brad and Flectcher Nelson and one 
of the Pharsalls sons in the city and myself sent, each one sent 
a few lines in the letter of what he wanted. I sent to have some 
buter an some dried fruit and pickles and one thing or other. 
Just what you think best and to have Father pay the expressage 
on the amount you send. You may get this letter before you get 
the piece I sent, and you may not get it in some time after, I 
don’t know what the size of the box will be, probibly Stanard 
will let you know. Well I must bring this to a close as breakfast 
is about ready. I comenst this last Knight and and on acount of 


13General Felix K. Zollicoffer, Tennessee Whig Congressman, who as briga- 
dier general C.S.A., was wounded at Mill Springs, and died January 19, 1862. 
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the meeting so no more at present. Write soon and I close by 
sending my love to you all, good by James Greenalch. 


Murfreesboro, Tennesee. Friday, March 3, 1863 


To you at home one and all and especialy to those whome it may 
consern most, the circumstances are fashionable for me to write 
some this morning owing to an indisposion to labour today and 
wishing to do some little jobs for myself such as stewing some 
aples for instance and_ thinking I would write some, not that I 
have a letter to answer as I have not had any from you in about 
two weeks yet I expect one to day and did yesterday, if I get one 
today I shall get it before I finish this as the mail gets here about 
noon. Well no letters today the sargent has just brought the mail 
down to the tents only one for our tent, that is for Brad. I shall not 
give up writing this letter nor the hopes of one sometime. What tickles 
me the most at presant is my good health, which I am in hopes will 
remain. Nothing of very great importance has or is taking place 
at presant more than old Rosey'* is geting this place very strongly 
fortified and some prety heavy seige guns have been planted and 
more comeing in all the time, There is many and various opinions 
in regard to what it means, some think that the rebles will atack 
us as we have skirmishes with there pickets every few days which 
is not far out in front. They have a heavy picket guard and some 
think it is a feint to keep us back as much as posible while [they] 
are fortifying some place, others say they think that Rosey intends 
doing here as he did in or at Corinth,'® get his fortifications compleat 
then make a slight atack upon them, then retreet back to his nest 
that he has made and and give them a few lesons of corection and 
the strength and reality of what uncle Sam has been preparing for 
them from the breaking out of this bloody and most unreasonably 
way of trying to set up a government of there own. Some think 
that if Vicksgurg'® is evacuated they will come here to reinforce 


the rebles here, it is suposed that Burnside with his corps is on his 


14William S. Rosecrans. 


15Rosecrans’ victory over the forces of Sterling Price and Earl Van Dorn, 
October 3-4, 1862. 


16Grant had made his first major attack on Vicksburg December 28-29, 1862; 
the city was held by the Confederates until July 4, 1863. 
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way here to give Rosy a helping hand, that is so without much 
doubt as some of the boys have received letters from some of the 
boys of his comand [s]tateing that they were comeing to Murfrees 
boro, three or four Michigan regiments are with them, the second, 
the eight, sixteenth and one other. I think you would hardily supose 
it was nesury to have more troops here, to see the tents as far 
as you can see and a good many that canot be seen, yet without 
much doubt old Rosey has traveld some and understands his 
buisness, so much so that if he gets at them again they might as 
well will what they have to three friends at home as to the Federal 
government. I forgot to say what I thought about the rebles atacking 
this place. It seems that if that is their object they would do it 
before Rosey gets so strongly fortified unless they are waiting 
for reinforcements and then take it by seige if in no other way. 
But they might as well let the job out then unless they have an 
overwhelming force, then Rosey wouldent give up for they say he 
dont know when he is whipt. Well I am saying to much on one 
subject. Things apeer to have a more cheerful turn for the boys 
and I am glad to see it in some of them, even in my own company 
that two months ago were as near a traitor or coperhead"’ as could 
be - - - - the biterst kind on the Presadents Procklamation'*® and 
the administration which are going in for it, As they say, they 
think the Presadent sees that his Procklamation isnt agoing to 
work and the only way it can be done is to whip them out of it, 
that if Vicksburg is evacuated, which the reports are prety favorable, 
their main thorofare is cut off, also most evry paper states that the 
rebles are very destitute of provisions and that they have no hopes 
now of foreign intervention and that a good many of the peace 
Democrats and coperheads of the North are geting ashamed of 
themselves as many of the letters from there so state, and that the 
Confederate Government must of necesity toter and fall. We are 
living on the top shelf yet, last Sunday I mad some pies, one of 
the cooks who cooks for the Captain gave me some spice and they 
were what I cald O K not only here but others. We have plenty fried 
meet, gravy from good pickeld pork and the next day or two I 


17Copperhead — name applied to Northerners who were sympathetic to the 
South. 

18Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation issued September 22, 1862, to take 
effect January 1, 1863. 
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made a mes of fried cakes so that our cook took them for a patern 
and has made some two or three times. Since the letter that Brad 
got today was from Nelson and Nate Nelson is beter he will come 
up in a few days, nate says if there is anything here of importance 
he may send it by express, if there is nothing but some dried fruit 
must not send it as they have that there so I do not think it worth 
while to send it as he might not get them if I did. Brad and Johny 
are well. I don’t see as they have - - - - much on the good things 


of the land. We had an oyster supes a short time ago after pay 


day, we put in fifty cents apeice round, the boys bought three 
pounds of crackers, it made a three galon kitel most full, we had 
all we could deasantly wury down, all went off right. I for one 
did not feel that I had paid for what I did not get. We are at 
work at the store house and are geting along finely owing to the 
size which is four hundred and fifty ft long by fifty wide. Old Rosey 
was down to see us yesterday, with his every day cloths on, looked 
very plain but his sword was worth looking at. I hapened to stand 
close by him as he was talking with one of our Captains and | 
finly made up my mind and came to the conclusion that he was 
nothing but a man after all, but wishing we had more of such 
men. I shall speak here again about the money I sent to you by 
express whishing you to let me know whether you got it or not, 
I will send you the receipt as soon as you get it. Deal, I shall send 
you a potograph in this letter and I have four more that I shall 
send in other letters. I wish you to put them away where they will 
not get dirty as I wish to put them in an Album if I ever get back. 

Well I must stop for my back begins to feel as though I was 
runing the institution to long and I begin to think that it is about 
time to stop myself, no more this time, yours as ever good By. 


James Greenalch 


Murfreesboro, Tennesee, April 20th, 1863 
Deal my dear, 
I received your kind letter yesterday noon Sunday, I was on guard 
when the mail came in, when I got into the letter was laying on 
my beed, well as is a natural concequence I was tickled to see it of 
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course. I am also glad to hear that you are as well as you are. 
I am afraid your side is going to trouble you a good deal, be as care- 
full as you can and not make it any worce. I am well yet and hope 
at the same time that you may enjoy the same degree of of hapiness 
as far as health is conserned. I should be worth but little to the 
service I think if word were sent to me, as it was William Stanard 
day before yesterday, that his wife was dead, poor felow, I felt sory 
for him to see him going round his eyes full of tears looking as 
though his last friend was gon, could not have the privelige of 
going home to pay the last tribute of respect to the nearist friend 
on earth. May god grant in his infinate goodness that the unholy 
rebelion shall soon close eather by our arms or a harty repentance 
and perfect submision to our laws and constitution. I wrote to 
you in one of my last letters something about our drilling in brigade 
drill, and some said we would be. I asked one of our sargents about 
it the other day, he said we was temporaly brigaded but I think 
that is all, our colonel has not got back yet. They say he has gon 
to Washington with Governer [Austin] Blair and Colonel [Cyrus 
O.] Loomis of the noted Batery and one of our magors. It apears 
tha[t] our Colnel was aware of the fact when he left that they 
were going to try and brigade us so he has gon there on that buisnes, 
rather a stumper was come over the brigadier Generals orderly the 
other morning. He came over here and orderd the Lutenant Colnel 
to have his morning report made out as the Forth batalion of the 
pioneer brigade. By god sais the Colnel I shant do it, and they have 
wanted the name of the regiment which is on our flag to forth 
batalion of pioneer brigade. The col told them that the government 
ordered a regiment of Engrs & Mchs raised and the flag was pre- 
sented to them as such and he shouldent change it untill he has 
orders from a higher athorty then the general. He said they were 
musterd into the service so and had ben paid as such. We shall 
probily know prety soon after the colonel gets back what the mater. 


I commenst this letter this morning and I see I couldent sent it 
off today as the letters are sent to the ofice early in the morning 
so I am finishing it this evening and takeing plenty of time and 
one sheet not quite large enough so I sahll stick in an extry sheet. 
I had to do some police duty today and I washed, o you needent 
think that I have to wash my cloths in cold water and rub them with 
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my hand altogether. I have a ketle, plenty of soap, a wash board 
and wash tub, I dont turn my hand over to any blue breeches for 
washing and I also made a large batch of fryed cakes for our cook 
as he was buisey baking bucuit and taking all my exploits into 
consideration, I feel somewhat - - - - but with a good knights 
sleep I guess maters will be straitend up by morning. The boys 
told me to knight that a regiment that is campt near us, the 74 
Ohio, that an orderly Sergeant in that regiment has got a child, 
that the sergeant turns out to be a woman with mens cloths on 
and has ben in the regement twenty months. If it is so it is a 
joke on the orderly. You said you were going to send me your 
likeness. I shall be glad to see it and see if you have made any 
improvements in your looks. I have got a case for the first one you 
sent me and got a new glass put over the face, well I might as 
well not tell it all this time. The boys are well. Nate and Abe are 
at Nashville, yet no more this time, write soon, so good by all my 
love, I send that with the rest. J. Greenalch. 


Four oclock in the morning Murfreesboro, May 9th 1863 


Dear Wife 

I have gust come off from guard, I have had to be up prety 
much all Knight. It begins to grow light some and all the roosters 
are crowing. I received your letter yesterday written the first, I 
think it is some over a week since I received the last one before 
and fears began to arise that you was much wurce, but I am glad 
that you are as well off as you are and I should be much more 
so to hear that you was entirely well but I know that you are well 


card for. I should be glad of the chance to come and see you but 


it would be like seting the north river on fire almost for there is 
those here that ought to of had their discharge long ago and others 
that should of had had a furlow to go home to see to their buisness 
and cant. The work is very driveing now puting up another large 
magazine and I herd the other day we were going to build a large 
hospital at Nashville. I shall have to bragg as usual about my health 
which as good or better than ever before. Yesterday I wheid one 
hundred and sixy nine pounds, the most I ever wheid. The wether 
is quite changeable, some days it is hot enough to roast eggs almost, 
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and since a rain we had two or three days ago, it has ben cold and 
Knights and mornings it nesary to put on all the spare quilts weve 
got in our closit. The boys will hudel round the cooks fire after 
the roll call in the morning like a lot of half grown chickens under 
an old hen. The drums are just beeting for roll call and the boys 
huslin to get their boots and shoes on. We are excused from that 
the next morning after coming off guard. I went to prayer meeting 
last Knight, I did not supose I could but my trick came off just 
about the right time. General Hooker is haveing a prety warm 
time down at Fredrickburg.’® Some think if we get whipt there 
again they will try old Rosey here, if they do they will have to face 


the music of some big guns and they will be apt to dance the hiland 
fling. Captain Emerson, the one that I sent my money by, did not 


leave hear untill yesterday, he will express it as Detroit with three 
others that had money, in one from John McKercher one from Brad 
and one from Allen, I registered mine to Horace Bristol from James 
Greenalch of Fist Regt Mich Engers & Mchns, Co B. 

Pleas enquire as often as you can and let me know as soon as 
you get it, | remain yours and, write soon from James Greenalch. 


Head Quarters, Ist Reg. Michigan Engineers and Mechanics 

Co.B, Camp Murfreesboro, May 18th 1863 
My Dear Wife 

I sit myself down to pen a few lines to you. I received a leter 
from you day before yesterday. It did not say anything about the 
money that I sent and come to think about it the money would 
not have time to get there by the time you wrote, and I expected 
I should get another within a day or two that would state that it 
had got there, and my thoughts were corect. Today I received an 
other leter that you had received the leter with the money in it. 
I hope the next one I get will inform me that the money I sent by 
the Captain is all right. I am glad to hear that you are some 
better. I hope that you will keep doing so until your health is 
perfictly restored. I also got a letter from John the same day that 
I got yours. He said you was siting in the big rocking chair with 

19Joseph Hooker, Commander, Army of the Potomac, suffered defeat on the 


Rappahonnock at Chancellorsville, May 1-4, 1863. He was replaced by Gen. 
George G. Meade on the even of the battle of Gettysburg. 
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pillows behind your back and that you looked bad. I hope you are 
some like a singed rat, smarter then you look. John sais he is all 
on a nip up but if the conscription act takes efect now he will have 
to stand his share niping to get out of it, but I hope the boys will 
be luckey enough to not have to go. You wished me to write how 
long I had been in the service and when I enlisted. I enlisted the 
twenty eight day of August and the twenty eight day of this month 
will make nine months. It seems like quite a while to me but the 
time slips by very fast. Weeks seam almost as short as days used 
to. You wanted to know why I do not come and fetch my money 
home on a furlow. Oh yes that would be very nice, I should enjoy 
the visit very much as well as yourself. Nothing would gratify me 
any more but you will likely get a letter before you get this which 
I wrote about Stanard comeing home on a furlow but could not 
because the General would not sign it and if he cant come after 
he has tryed so hard and the oficers tryed for him there is but little 
use in my trying to get a furlow. He has ben in the service about 
twenty months and lost his wife and if you should die while I am 
here I dont know as I could come then, so I hope you will keep 
up your courage and hold your bigness, and I hope there is beter 
days comeing. You say it is very lonesome knights, no doubt that 
is so, no doubt it seems more so on acount of your being sick. I shall 
send and have some envelops with my name printed on them and 
send to you. I have got some paper like this, I got it to day. They 
will be much hander to you, all you will have to do will be to seal 
it up and put on the stamp and ir is all right. I shall have some 
printed to send to you with your name on them, then there will be 
no mistakes in directing them. 

Well I dont know as I can conder up anything more of importance 


so pleas excuse me as I shall probily get another leter in a day or 


two and have that to answer but I shall be hapy to answer all you 
write so no more this time. Good by from James Greenalch to 


Fidelia Greenalch the wife of the said Greenalch. 


Murfreesboro June Ist 1863 
Well My Dear Little Woman 
here gose for another letter. I have just received another leter 
from you the one you sent in the song envelop. I am glad you are 
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beter, I hope you will continue to do so, I shall be some like your- 
self this time, hardily know what to write but something must come 
it it is not quite so coming, but you know when I wonce get 
started something must come and for the first thing I am well today 
and tell you I feel big over it and who shouldent way down here in 
Dixe. I am siting down by that little Allen that I wrote to you 
about last winter geting so drunk and we haveing to rub and scrach 
so hard to bring him to, but he is all right now. I guess he hasent 
drinked any since. I dip my pen in his ink bottle he is also writeing 
a leter. We are haveing a prety good morning now, we stop work 
at leven oclock and do not go to work untill two oclock, so we do 
not work in the hotest part of the day. You said in your leter which 
I got yesterday that Father has just got his corn planted, corn is 
small here, but it is two feet high although there is but very little 
planted anywhere near hear, the season is much more backward 
than what it was last year here at this time. Peaches are half grown, 
they are larger than aples are. I am looking for those envelops that 
I wrote to you about everyday now. You will probly get the ones 
I wrote to have sent to you as soon as I shall, but if they are not 
all right I want you should write and send one in a leter. I shall 
be looking for that likeness you are going to send me. I want you 
should send me a good one. If they cant take a good one dont you 
take it. The last one you sent was a good one. I have it fasend in 
the back part of my testement and it is geting stuck up with the 
papers some. I send you my twin son and daughters again - - - - in his 
soldier suit, you will pleas keep them clean. I dont know as it will 
be nesary to wash them to keep them clean. They are old enought 
so I guess they wont dirty themselves. It may be necsary to keep an 
eye on the little runts to keep them out of mischief. I expect to 
have a sertificate of our company to send home in a few days printed 
so it can be framed and hung up in a room. I dont know as I shall 
have time to finish this before I go to work but it will zo out to- 
morrow. I shall finish it tonight. The boys are all well and I never 
saw Johney Link so fat in my life. He is all fat and more to. 
We have some flyes here, I notice what few you have there in 


Michigan is no name for the, there is so much slop and one thing 
and another thrown around camp that they collect in grait quanties 
but they say they go away along in July and I am liveing in hopes 
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they will for I never was pesterd with them so, you can hardily 
nock them off. I guess you will think this is a — leter but you know 
what I said in the outset, oh yes I most forgot we have got a 
Brass Band. We are going to have diferent music now. You see 
we are geting popular, no more now, good by my little Alcy Jones, 
so write again, my love to you all. J. G. 


Head Quarters, Ist Reg. Michigan Engineers and Mechanics 

Co B, 
Camp at Dock River, July 2, 1863 

Dear Wife 

I hope you .will excuse for not writeing sooner but circomstances 
have been such that it has not ben so I could very well. I received 
your last letter when I was at Murfreesboro and I was sick at the 
time and did not feel able to write. I had the feever for nine or ten 
days and the order came to march to the front. I did not feel able 
to march, the doctor asked me how I felt, I told him not much 
better, he said he would send me down to the city to the hospital. 
That dident realy take with me and I went back prety soon and 
told him I had made up my mind to try it on the march. He had my 
papers all made out to send me off but when the regiment started 
I started, I started and I am with them yet. I made the first day 
and a part of the second and since I have marched with the rest 
of them and as good luck will have it I feel quite smart and well 
now. We are fixing a bridge about thirty miles from Murfreesboro. 
We have had the hardest march I have ever had since I have 
been with the regiment and of all the roads I ever saw and such 
geting stock with the teames, a part of the train got belated one 
night on account of the roads. I with it as my knapsack was in 
one of the wagons and there was but a few of us with the train and 
I havent felt quite so ticklish about being taken or gobeled up as 
I did that Knight for we were right in a secesh hole we did not 
get into camp that Knight untill two or three oclock. I have coments 
this letter and dont know as it will get started therein in a week or 
two, not very likely untill we get this railroad repaired up to the 
army so the cars can run through. The army left Murfreesboro a 
week ago today and old Roseycrans is making a buisness of fighting. 
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The rebel army are much discouraged they are coming: in from all 
directions and giving themselves up, a quite a number have come 
to us, two or three came in today. The Coornal offers to give one 
of them a pass through to Nashville or he can go with us to the 
army and get a pass from Rosey, he wants to gogn our cavelry. 
July 3rd we have joust arived in camp. We have marched about five 
miles this morning to another bridge that we have yet to repair. 
We did not finish the one we was to work at yesterday and three 
men staid behind to finish it. 

I am on gourd today, we had to make one river on our march, 
some of the boys pold their pants, I pold off my shoes and stockings 
and rold up my pants as far as I could and we came through all 
right. It rains today, it has rained for about a week. July 4th We 
have just got word th it we could send our letters off in the morning 
so I thoucht I would write a few more lines. It has been a rainy 
fourth of Tuly. We have finished the bridge here and we have 
got to march tomorrow. It is Sunday we are going to a place called 
Tulahoma seven miles. I stood on picket last Knight. I still feel 
quite smart. Our telegraph operator was struck by lightening 
today while sending a dispatch to Murfreesboro. Deal I am most 
out of stamps, I wish you would tell Father to send me a dollars 
worth. I shall probably write ofner when the mail goes out more 
regular. I must close as I have yet to take it right up, please excuse 
me this time, write soon, give my love to all the folks, take the 
most yourself, James Greenalch 


Camp Harpeth, Tennesee, Sept. 30th, 1863 


Good morning to you all, hope you are all well and fee! as well 
as I do. I am out from camp this morning on picket in the woods. 
It is a very plesant plase, two of our company boys with me. We 
do not have to watch much of any during the day but at knight we 
divide the time and each one stand a trick of three hours and then 
lay down and sleep untill morning. We have got the second bridge 
most completed, the length is about two hundred ft. the highth 
about thirty double section and we have got out the timber for 


the other bridge which is some larger and one company is at work 


on it frameing. Some of the teams went to Nashville day before 
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yesterday after rations and got back last knight. They brought back 
the report that Charley Godnig and some of the others have ben 
taken prisoners. We have not lernt who yet, one of the engineers 
that is aquainted with the regiment told the boys so, and so did 
one of the Infantry boys. It apears that Charly and nine of our 
company were working in a sawmill on the Charleston and Memphis 
railroad, probly sawing lumber for the government. It is said they 
were taken in the morning, it is the same place where some of our 
boys were taken last fall. It is reported that there were a hundred 
of them in all and some of them got away. I would like to hear 
the partickulars, who were taken, I hope it is not so but I fear it is. 
It is luckey for Nate that he came back sick, if it is so it will 
be apt to go prety hard with Myron if he is taken, he is so sickley 
it will try his bottom, I guess the papers state that our troops 
have fell back to Chatanuga,”® also that Gen Burnside** [in com- 
mand at Knoxville] has resined and that Gen Seigle®? is going to 
reinforce Rosecrans. One hundred car loads left Nashville last 
knight for the front, one hundred car loads come in every day now, 
they will not alow a pound of freight to be caried through now 
untill the troops are sent through, we have not lernt yet who is to 
take comand of Burnsides troops. It is reported that Rosecrans lost 
a large train of ambulances and wagons which he had got across 
the Tennesee river. Reports say it was as seveer fighting as has 
ben during the war. They were so close to each other that they 
could not use artillery in many places, load and fire right up close 
together, then charge, a regular hand to hand tusel. Nothing spechly 
new in camp life has taken place since I last wrote to you. I often 
think Dear Wife of what you told me in your last letter, to hope 
for the best and I find it pays to try and make the time pass off 
as cheerful as possible and look on the bright side of the picture, 
for camp life is dull and lonesom, sometimes when we have long 


ben separated from those we hold near and dear and from the society 


of friends which we once enjoyed, but I must close hopeing to hear 


20As a result of defeat at Chickamauga, September 19-20, 1863. 

21Ambrose E. Burnside succeeded McClellan as Commander, Army of the 
Potomac, November, 1862. He was largely responsible for the Union defeat 
at Fredericksburg. He was removed from his command in January, 1863, and 
later appointed commander of the Department of the Ohio. 

22Apparently Franz Sigel, the German-American general. 
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from you soon, pleas give my love to all who are anxhious to hear 
from me James Greenalch yours in love. 

Pleas write in your next wether you received those sleeve butons 
which I sent to you, I received that lock of hair you sent me which 
I supose is yours, I would send you a lock of mine but it is prety 
short as I had it cut short on account of the heat. 


1 would like to be there to go the county fair with you very much 
which I supose comes off soon, but I see I shall have to wait 
untill circumstances will permit such a pleshure. 


Camp Stone River, Tennesee Oct 8, 1863 

Dear Wife 

I write to inform you that I am at work on stone river about four 
miles from Murfreesboro. Three companyes of us came here last 
knight, the cars came up to our other camp for us yesterday morning 
just before we got our breakfast. We was fourteen miles from Nash- 
ville, there was quite a large force of rebel cavelry got in the rear of 
our army and made a raid on the railroad, they burnt and cut down 
two bridges and tore up about a mile and a half of track. It was last 
Sunday and today is Thirdsday, our knight, I should say our caveley 
is after them and a report came in today that we had captured 
five hundred of them. It is [confederate] Gen [Joseph] Wheelers 
caveley, the same on[e]} that attacked us last winter. There was a 
guard here at the bridge to protect it, one company of Tennesee 
Infantry, there is a smal] stockade built near the bridge, Wheler 
sent in an order for them to surender. They told him they would not. 
They went back and Wheler opend on them with artillery. It 
apears that they dident know that Wheler had much of a force, 
he had a brigade and a number of pieces of artillery, he fired two 
shots at them, one went through the stockade, it hit one man and 
tore off his under jaw and half of his nose. They see they were 
overpowerd and they surenderd. They also took a company at 


the other bridge. We have ben to work since early this morning 
and we are going to work to Knight. Some of the other companys 
are at work on the other bridge from Elk Rivers under the Liut Col. 
He expects to have that one done in the morning and he wants to 
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get ours done by morning as there is a good many troops from the 
Patomac army waiting to go through to the front and the army 
is on one third rations. 

The letter will not be very long for I shall have to close for the 
boys have you down to the bridge to work, it is prety dark but we 
shall bild up some big fires so as to make all the light we can. We 
have herd that Charly and those that we herd were taken prisners 
are not taken. They are all right, I am well and hope these few 
lines will find you all well. 

Deal I send you a ring that 1 have made for you out of a shell 
that we find here in the rivers. I made it small as I knew you had 
a small finger and I am afraid I have got it to small. If it is write 
to me and I will make you another. Pleas excuse me for this time 
but one thing more I have not received that letter from John that 
you said that he was going to write to me some time ago. Pleas 
tell John that I hope he will not get wery in well doing as I would 
like to hear from that section of the country. Give them my love and 
all those that enquire after me, good by to you with my love in 
the bargain, James Greenalch 

To my Dear Fidelia 


Chattanouga Tenn. Novem 21 ['63] 

Dear Fidelia 

I hope you will not be ofended if I write you a few lines again 
today. I sent a letter off yesterday morning to you and Chloe with 
a check of thirty dollars for Father and it being a rainey day I 
thought I could spend the time in no other way that would be of 
more intrest to me than to spend the time in writing to you. We 
expected yesterday and last Knight to get marching orders to go 


up the Tenn River about ten or forteen miles to lay the pontoon 


bridge across** so that Sherman could cross with his troops on our 
left to flank the rebles on mishenary ridge and we expected we 
should see hot times under the fire of the rebs but as good luck 
would have it, we have all got along without any one geting hurt 
or very badly scart. I hope the news is now that the rebles have 
cut stick and gon so that the bridge will not have to be put across. 
Our troops were shelling lookout mountain yesterday and received 


23As a preliminary to the surprise attack on Missionary Ridge. 
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no reply from them all. Up to yesterday they would firg a shot at 
us occationaly during the day, but yesterday and today nothing has 
been seen or herd from them. One of the Captains who has watched 
them on the mountain with his spy glass where they had a heavy 
gun planted, [says] they have filed a lot of brush in the place of it. 
Many of the troops were ordered to take their places in the rifle pits 
at five oclock this morning as our boys intended to make an atack 
on them all around but they up and skedadeld so the fun was all up. 
Well by the by, pleas excuse me untill Jim eats his dinner. I spoke 
about stoping to eat my diner and intend to finish it afterward but 
it stopt raining and we were detailed to work down at the boat 
yard this afternoon so I shall try and finish it to Knight. I said in 
the first part of my letter that we herd that the rebles had skedadeld 
but it dont apear to be all truth. It apears that an atack is intended 
to be made upon them yet, it is hard telling what a day may bring 
forth, some apear to think that when the atack is made upon them 
they will shell the town, but there is one thing sertin, if they under 
take to take it, they never will forget the day they undertook it, 
but if it hapens to get to hot for us we shall be apt to make tracks 
for the rear, the other Companys were here at the time of a fight 
that took place not far out of the place, they were ordered to keep 
their things packed up ready to go to the rear at any time, but all 
will come out right undoubtedly. A pasage of scripture comes to my 
mind which says let not your hurts be troubled, ye believe in God, 
believe also in me. By the by I have got entirely out of black thread 
and I wish you would send me some and some postage stamps if 
you can. The best way to send the thread is take a newspaper and 
fold it up as you get them from the ofice, take one of those envelops 
that you have with my name on, cut the two ends off and slip it 
over it and put the thread in the paper. 

Well tomorrow is Sunday, I dont know wether we shall work 
or not, we have meeting every night and twice on Sunday, there 
is a revival going on now. It seems as though I have made rather 
croocked thing of this but by by hope and persiversance and a little 
sheet oil you may make it out. 


Pleas excuse me for this time as it seems to me I am doing prety 


well in the writing line. From your Husband, James Greenalch. 
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Chattanouga Tenn Dec 23 1863 

Mrs Fidelia Greenalch 

I am very happy to inform you that I have received a nice lot 
of mail to day consisting of two letters, one containing sixteen post- 
age stamp also an envelop with a scane of black thread, it came 
very acceptable and I am much oblidged to you at least a half a 
dozen times, if that is not enough let me know and | will make 
an adition next time. By the way, it is night and a very pleasant 
Knight it is to. It is warm and the moon shines bright. I have been 
engaged in the cooking buisness for the last five days, I have just 
got my dishes washed, my meat cut and coffee ground all ready 
for breakfast. We have to get up at five in the morning so that 
the men can get out to work at day light. I cook for seventeen men, 
think of that, when we have meal I make a big goueyv cake for 
super, meal and flour and it makes very good bread and when I 
make flour gravey I make a large bake kittle most full, nearly a 
pail full, consequently you see my time is mostly occupide during 
the day and Sundays are no better to me than any other day as 
far as having any more time to write iS consernd but as long as we 
can draw candles I can write Knights but enough of this. I was 
geting along finely and everything seamed to prosper that I under- 
took untill you wrote about your wanting Father to go down seler 
to get some sider, dog my cats if evry thing bout - ind if you 
ever tempt my liver and make my mouth water by teling about them 
aples and sider Il raise Jack Robinson with your - - - - when I get 
home, but Almas cuting stick to get maried, that cuts the binder 
from all the rest and only geting one arm at that, well gait while 
your young but I supose she has got a man that draws a pension 
from Government, maybe that pays for the loss of an arm with her 
but it wouldnt with me. If I mistake not he is the one that taught 
school at Dolonsons one winter. But you say she is as the Sotherners 
down hear say, she is clean done gon, | got a description in your 


letter what you were all doing when you wrote your letter. I see 


that mother still keeps up her old trick of knitting, cant sit a minuit 
without haveing a sock in her hand. It is a wonder she dont forget 
sometimes and cary her kniting to meeting with her, but at all events 
I wish I had two or three pair of her sock or some other good womens. 
I would give more for one pair of home made socks than I would for 
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two or three pair of army socks. I sometimes think I will send to 
have you send me a small box of things and then again I think there 
is so much risk to run geting it that I hadent better. you wanted 
I should write what I thought about Nate, the probibilities are that 
he never will be good for anything as long as he stays in the service. 
He is excused all the time by the Doctor from any duty, his constitu 
tion will not bare the fare of a soldier life. You had better keep this 
to yourselves, if his wife should get hold of it, might make her feel 
bad. I see a notice in your letter of the removel of the Hon John 
Parkhor and his wife to our old place of residence, and to use a 
miletary phrase Father Bristol is geting his forces prety well combind 
but I must close, your letters after this will be directted that I send 
to you, Mrs James Greenalch instead of Fidelia as I have got a stamp 
to print them in that way, accept my love as usual from your J. G. 

Pleas mention my love and best wishes to John and Eunice and all 
conserned, let me hear from you as soon as you pleas. 


Chattanouga Tenn, January 4, 1864 

Dear Wife 

I am once more brought under the cheerful nesesity of acknow!l 
edging that I have received another letter from you today and I as 
usual was glad to hear from you. It has ben a wet nasty day and 
haveing to be out most of the time it makes me feel somewhat nasty 
myself but I got three meals and came out all right at that. I notice 
nothing in your letter that causes any great sencation on my part, as 
you say you are all well so I supose all is going along smooth as 
usual. Well I am glad of it as far as I am concerned, and | might as 
well tell you in the outset that I shall probly not write you any news 
as it is getting to be somewhat of a cash article. The most that is 
going on now, right here that is anyway exciteing is enlisting again 
in the Vetran Corps. There was some in our regiment enlisted again, 
none though in our company, yet our regiment is being fild up now 
very fast to eighteen hundred men. One of our captains and some 
twenty five others, some sargents and some privates all went home 
to enlist men for this regiment. They went home some four weeks 
and we hear they have enlisted about seven hundred, enough to fill 
it up. We are haveing recruits coming up every few days, the other 
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day there was two green frenchmen come up and we could not 
understand a word hardily that they said, but we have got a french- 
man in our company that can talk english so they sent them to our 
company on that account and I have got them in my mess. | have got 
so I can understand a word now and then by my going through some 
motions and manuvers and I guess in the cource of a few days if 
nothing gets through me larger than what is alowed me for five days 
rations, | shall manuver something into them so that we can under- 
stand each other as far as that they want to eat is concerned and that 
is quite an important item these times, but we are geting along finely 
now on the eating bisness. We have had some curious times in our 
mess about each one haveing his share to eat. There has no one 
cooked in the mess yet but what has had trouble about it, but I have 
got along first rate, I herd the ordily sargent say the other day that 
I was the only one that could run the shebang satisfactorly, so I 
expect I am elected for a long siege of cooking. There is nothing 
very hard about it but there is but very little time if any to sit down 
whitle or anything else, but if things are kept up and taken care off, 
it keeps a felow buisey but I have no guard duty to do or anything 
but just tend to my cooking and my advice to you deal is that you 
had better get prety well verst in the cooking line or I shall be runing 
oposision to you when I get home. As I said in the begining that 
news was somewhat scarce but I see that I have got the sheet prety 
well fild up with something, for the last two or three letters I have 


not said right out that I was well and healthy but I reckond you 


would supose I was or I should said so, it hapend to slip my mind but 
here goes, | am well and harty, arnt you tickled. 

but enough of this, I must close, hopeing you will rectify all 
mistakes that is out of place for a man that has ben out of the society 
of the femenine gender for so long, my time will probly be more 
ocupide with the fair sex or more especialy with Mrs Greenalch, 
Good By, yours in love, James Greenalch 


Chattanooga Tenn Mar 25th 1864 
My Dear Wife 
I have just seated myself for the express purpose of writing you a 
short letter, you see I have got the right size sheet for a short letter, 
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I have ben prety buisey this forenoon, we have been dealing rations 
and you may as well calculate that it makes me full of buisness, we 
generaly deal about noon and geting dinner I have to make some 
double quick movements but it all goes towards puting down the 
rebelion as the saying has it. 1 answered Brother Josephs letter last 
night. I told him where to direct to you when he wrote to you and 
I told him I would like to have him go that way and see you when 
he goes back to Chicago, I sent on to tell him that I had got a new 
peice of land and when I got home again and got my made out 
| expected to make good use of my ax and that I had got one of the 
foxiests little woman to live with in the woods that he had seen lately, 
now you may think I have set you out in stile but I supose I am able 
to back it up. We are haveing a stormy time, it snowed again last 
night but not as much as we had before. 

My health is still good and I hope these few lines will find you as 
well. I believe I told you in my last letter that we expected to move 
camp up on Lookout, but I have herd today that we probly should 
not go now, but I cant tell how it will be yet. We have got in such 
comfortable quarters I hate to move now, when it gets to be settled 
warm wether I dont care so much, but my dear woman the good 
time is fast comeing when I shall not have to move very often I hope. 
Keep up good courage and I hope we shall once more enjoy the peace 
and gratitude of home and each others society, I trust for many long 
and happy years. Without much doubt I shall aprectiate the com 
ferts of home as much or more than I ever did before and the society 
of a loveing wife, with these few imperfect lines | hope you will 
excuse me for the presant, I subscribe myself as ever your own from 
your—James Greenalch 


Chattanouga Tenn Apr 30th 1864 
My Ever Dear Wife 
It is with great pleashure that I seat myself to once more pen you 
a few lines. It seems almost like an age since I last wrote to you 
and it has ben but a few days eather, but I have ben looking for a 
letter for the last two or three days, that is what makes it seem longer. 


] have ben looking very anciously today for one but there is none as 


yet. It is past the time we generaly get our mail so I guess I shant 
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get any today. I wish I was where I woudent have to receive letters 
from the one | like so well to hear from. I would rather be in her 
society but I am yet living in hopes that that hapy time will come 
before long, if it wasent for hope the heart would break. I dont 
know but what you will think that I must feel rather down in the 
mouth or in my spirits or got the blues or something of a similar 
nature. No I havent got the blues nor feel down in the mouth or 
spirits but it comes into my head how I would like to pounce in upon 
you and muss up that head of hair and cover that little face of yours 
with kisses, I would advise you to get you a jacket made of sole 
leather before 1 get home as I may hug that little boddy of yours 
into a prety smal! compas for a spell, now you may call this a love 
letter if you wish as I would not give much for a letter unless there 
was some love in it and especialy from you. One of the tenth Mich 
boys has just got back from home as a Veteran and has just cald to 
see me. His name is Hodge, that young felow that I gave you an 
introduction to, you will remember, just as we were starting home 
from the fair one fall, that was at Paysones that winter that I worked 
there. 1 expect by his story that he caried prety high, said he 
told me he had done what he told me he would to that young Miss 
Payson. I will not tell you more as you can guess corect enough. I 
don't know how long it will be before you get this as no mails goes 
out from here for several days, we hear so if the mail is captured by 
the rebs so they cant get any news of our movements, here the mail 
comes in every day. I havent dated this as I thought I might get one 
from you to day or tomorow and I would date it then. I am well as 
useual, I think that sulpher you sent me will keep me from haveing 
a fit of sickness as it makes me feel first rate, this warm wether, but 
I must stop to get supper and I presume I shall write more before I 
send this off, so good by untill I write more. 

Although I wrote a sheet full yesterday I thought I would write 
you a few lines more as I have received a letter from the one I spoke 
about yesterday being so ancious to hear from always. It was the date 
of Apr 26th although short nevertheless welcom as long as they bring 
me the good news that you are well I feel very well paid and I am 
glad also to hear that our folkes are well. I havent received that letter 


that you said Father was going to write some time ago, but I know 
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as you say, it is very hard work for any of them to write and of course 
I can excuse Father if I can anyone. It is very pleasant today, the flys 
are a real bother, they are so thick I cant keep them off from my 
hands while I am writing, but I must close as I had this half sheet 
and I thought I would write the balance on it, pleas excuse this for 
the presant, accept my love in return pleas write soon from your own 
James Greenalch 


Chattanouga May 16, 1864 

My Dear 

I have just come from meeting and had a letter all ready wrote 
and directed to put into the ofice to send to you but I dont want to 
send the amount of money that I send in the sheet of paper that I 
have writen it upon as it has to be doubled over at the end and makes 
it to thick to suit me, and I thought I would write a few lines on 
this and send the money in it, I shall send the other letter to by itself, 
I don’t know if I shall draw my pay from Government again untill 
my time expires unless Father wants more to use as pay for the land, 
if so, 1 hope he will notify me of it. 


Camp Chickamauga Creek Tenn June 28/64 

Dear Wife 
Yours of the 19th of June I received last night and it found me 
well as usual and left you well I am glad to hear. I believe I wrote 
to you in my last letter that we expected to leave Chattanouga for 
the front but we are not far in the front yet, we are only about six 
miles from Chattanouga on the railroad puting up some stockades 
and as soon as we get these finished we shall move on further, but 
we shall very likely be here some four or six weeks as there is three 
to build. We are in quite a pleasant place and we are geting prety 
plenty of sauce) [fresh garden “sass”] to eat now such as black- 
beries, green peas, new potatoes, we have all the beries we want. 
I make pies and fried cakes so we come very near liveing as it is some- 
times cald A No. 1. We are going to try our luck and get up some- 
thing for the fourth, seames as though we ought to do something to 


make a sensation if we are in the woods and in an enemeys country. I 
supose a good diner would tast just as good for all that. I have ben 
thinking since I wrote my last letter that I dident say anything about 
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those stamps I sent for, if I dident I will say I received them. I have 
forgoten wether I said anything about it or not. The wether is very 


hot here now, I think it is much more so than it was last year but 


we have a shower once in a while, we had a very nice shower last 
night, so nice that it rained down through our tent and hit our head 
but it is nothing new as that is a comon ocurance. We comenst our 
Co prayer meeting last Sunday night and we had a very interesting 
meeting. Our Ordily Sargent is a professer and quite a number of 
the new recruits, so that we will likely have a large meeting from 
time to time and much good may be done by keeping them up as 
some have lately started in the good way and unless they can have 
help and encouragement they will fall out. By the way a number 
was somewhat disapointed to know that we had meetings in the 
company and said they were hapily disapointed, even our Orderly 
as he said when he left home he suposed he was leaveing all such 
priviliages behind, we have not had them before as we have ben at 
Chattanouga so long where there has ben meetings evry night, but 
as the company is by itself now we shall try and keep them up. Dear 
Wife and Father and Mother, Pray for us in our Labiour of love, 
you say there is to be another draft the first of the comeing month 
and I supose there is men that are liable to a draft there yet and 
before the war is closed up I hope they will have a hand upon a 
musket and use it to a good advantage, to those that can come as 
well as not, I think it would show a more manly and patriotic spirit 
but I am not dictator in this business I can only have my wish never- 
theless I hope my wish will be granted yet. Your next letter ought 
to bring me word that the box I sent home has got there and I think 
it will if it comes at all as it must be there by this time sertain. My 
assistant cook has just ben out and picket a pail of beries so, we have 
them every meal if we wish. If the cooks had butter all the time I 
could make a bery short cake but they are pour things without it, 
but I must close as I shall get your mouth to watering so you cant 
stand it, hopeing you will accept this untill you receive more from 


yours & co, James Greenalch 
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Chickamauga, Tenn July 12/64 
My Dear 

I sent off a large letter to you this morning but I supose you will 
have no objections to my commenceing another one for I dont know 
how long it will be before I shall send it off. 1 may write a little in it 
every day until I get it finished, make an acount-Book of it or Diary. 
I have got some meat over the fire cooking and I am going to have 
some dumplins for diner and I am going to have some String Beans 
for super if you pleas and some new potatoes and this afternoon I 
shall make some more pies and tomorow in the four noon I shall or 
intend to make some fride cakes. | have got one of the best of boys 
to help me, he does most all the bakeing after I get it mixt up and 
it is something of a job to stand out in the hot sun over a hot Bake 
kettle, there one of the boys has just come in with a lot of Beries for 
pies, well now you might as well make up your mind we just live 
about these days. I have just bought some sweet milk. But I shall 
have to stop writing for now as it is most ten oclock and the boys 
come in from work at ten and I have diner about half past 11, I am 
seting by a pan of Beries and I ketch my fingers in it sometimes cary 
ing beries from the pan to my mouth. I have got about thirty pounds 
of rice, I wish you had it for the boys dont eat it and I cant sell it 
very well to the Sitsens as they dont have any Shugar or Sweetning 
of any kind and I have to throw it away, I used to use a good deal of 
it last winter in Soups when we used to draw fresh Beef but it is 
sO warm now we dont draw any now. 

Wednesday morning. July 13—Good morning my Dear, I am 
well again today and hope you enjoy the same grait blessing. Noth- 
ing of note has taken place since I wrote the first part of this letter 
and as I have a few spare moments to spend in writing to you I 
don’t expect I shall write any news as it is somewhat dry times for 
that, but it is a pretty general opinion that our forces are in or very 
near Atlanta Ga by this time,?* I hope so at least for our boys have 
had a very severe time in geting so far. The ground has been very 
stoubernly contested on both sides. There is a story going the rounds 
from the rebs, as the story goes the rebel priseners say they have seen 


24The battles for the approaches to Atlanta began July 20, 1864. 
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Gen Sherman*® get up on an old stump and give the command 
Attention, Creation; Right Wheel Kingdoms, fire states. One of our 
boys was talking with one of the reb prisoners about the fight in the 
Altona mountains [May 25-27] and he said it was the -hotist place 
he ever was in. He never saw the beat on acount of our shot and 
sheels. I believe he said he would rather be in hell ten months than 
be there four hours. The prisners say it is fast playing out, they are 
geting into a posision now where a grait many of them can get 
through their lines and come into ours, they are coming in faster 
now than ever before. Over four hundred have come in since the 
first of the month and thirteen hundred prisoners taken and sent 
north. O Fidelia I herd sometime ago that Gilberts wife that lived 
on the hill by McKerchers had run away with another man. You 
never have wrote to me about it, if it is so, I have herd men when 
they were talking about old men being guilty of such thing that the 
older the Back the Stifer the horn and the women, some of them, 
apear to have the same disease, | hope you won't ketch it. I under 
stand they are drafting again in Michigan and whoever is drafted 
now will have to come or furnish a substitute and that will be apt 
to cost more than three hundred dollars. By the way you havent 
wrote anything lately about Mrs Hariet-Bell, what her prospects are 
for starting a family. I hapened to think of it in speaking about 
Gilberts Wife, but I guess I must close I have writen more this morn- 
ing than I expected to when I comenst, I did think I would fill 
another sheet full but I guess by the time you read this you will be 


glad I dident. But for all that, I would like to just like to hapen in, 


where you live and get a right good homemade kiss from that little 
wife of mine. Now dont you want I should stop for this time. I 
presume you will get this and the last one I wrote both at the same 
time and dog my cats if you dont think me a good long one for both, 
I take just such a one as you send, good by, yours in love Jas 
Greenalch 


P. S. I forgot that here was another side I havent wrote upon | will 
write some more between now and night as it wont go out untill 


25William T. Sherman, Union general, had been a successful participant 
in the western fighting. At this time he was in the midst of the famous 
Georgia campaign which saw his successful march from Atlanta to the sea 
and then up through the Carolinas. 
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tomorow morning, we have a man go down every morning with the 
mail. I had ought to have another letter from you today and if I dont 
get one I will wait till I do, wouldent you. I wish I could send you 
a piece of pie I made yesterday and if you dident say it was good 
maybe I would make them better. I wish you had some of our 
huckelberies, dont you, but if you dident like them, but I must go and 


see to my beans. Good by 


Chickamauga Creek Aug 17th /64 

Dear Wife 

With grait pleashure I seat myself to pen you a few line hopeing 
they will find you well as they leave me at present. I have been 
somewhat buisey today not only in boddy but in mind as we have 
ben expecting an atack from the rebs ever since last night I have not 
felt quite as glib today. The boys went out in the woods to chop this 
morning but the Captain soon sent for them to come into camp as 
we got a dispatch that the rebs were marching upon us. Trains have 
not run on the road for four or five days owing to the raid but they 
have not done any serious damage to the road; yet they were at 
Gragsville last night where I wrote to you I went last Sunday to get 
that letter. We don’t know what minate they will come for us, we 
have been waiting pationtly all day for them. I have ben baking 
bread and pies today as usual, the boys wanted to know if I was 
bakeing them for the rebs, but I didnt make any such calculation 
unless they was smart enough to figure me out of them. The latest 
dispatch we have received tonight is they are fighting at Cleveland 
some ways towards the front very hard, the graitest trouble has ben 
with them, we have not had Cavelry to do much but we understand 
their is some scouting through the country. The rebs are a part of 
Wheelers comand, the one that atacked us at Lavergne two years 
ago and I guess he will come out about as slim as he did with us 
before he gets back, as we understand he got prety badly cut up day 
before yesterday by a niger regiment to they just more than sent for 
them they took no prisoners, their cry was Fort Pillar.?¢ 


26Fort Pillow, synonymous with “atrocity” after its capture, April 13, 1864, 
by Forrest and four hundred Confederates who killed nearly the entire Union 
garrison of 550 men of whom 260 were negroes. 
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But I must close as I dident intend to write a very long letter when 
I comenst. 

I forgot to tell you in my last letter that I had sent you a package 
of envelops that I directed for you to save you any trouble in direct- 
ing. I hope you will get them. 

Sut as I said I must close as I want to get some sleep tonight if the 
rebs dont give us a call, hopeing you will excuse me for this time. 

I remain as ever your J.G. 


Camp Near Ringgold. Ga Sept 17/64 

Ever Dear Wife 

I seat myself under again the pleasant task of writing a few lines 
hopeing they will find you in good health which blessing I yet enjoy. 
I did not expect to write again untill I should receive your next 
letter but the order came very unexpectedly to night to march in 
the morning which is Sunday and the prospect ahead being that I 
may not have the chance of writing again under some days I thought 
you might like to hear of what was going on. We expect to go to 
Ringgold to march, which is three miles the Headquarters of the 
Batalion, and on Monday morning we shall march for Cartersville 
70 miles to the Colonels Headquarters where I expect the regiment 
will come together again, which will be about 21 hundred strong. 
New recruits are comeing on to take the places of the old recruits 
that are going out in October, 27 came in to our company yesterday, 
there is 32 old ones going out this fall that enlisted in 1861. I have 


ben quite buisey today bakeing, I set my - - - - last Knight just as I 
went to bed and this morning as soon as I could get my breakfast 
out of the way I had to mix them up to - - - and in few minates they 


were reddy to mix up, I had eight mess pans full. Our pans are 
about three inches higher than a comon milk pan and they raised up 
about four inches above the top of the pan. We have a nice brick 
oven to bake in, I think I never saw nicer lighter bread than I had 
today. I have three large loves, more than I can get into a barell 
and I am sory we have to leave the oven and our nice camp. Some 
people think it is an afal thing to have to move once or twice a year, 


I think they would get the hang of it to live in the Armey two or 
three years. By the way Deal I understand that Mrs Birdsell who 
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used to be Delia Morse has ben engaged in the Infantry buisness. I 
received a letter from Sister Ann the other day. Our folkes were all 
well, the girls are quite woried about their men. They are afraid 
they will be drafted, she wrote the 5 of the month, the day of the 
draft. But I see I have got to come to a close, the boys are most all 
singing, to hear them you wouldent think the ever had any trouble 
or expected any very soon. Deal I have another Albon fild of 50 
pictures that I think I shall send to you as soon as I get where I can 
send it by express. It is rather large to send by mail. 

P.S. Pleas tell Father that I have writen to Mr Sperry Shoemaker 
there in Flint about makeing me a pair of Boots so that I can have 
them when I get home as I want them to season and I have received 
his answer. He charges $9.00 and when I get settled in camp again 
I will send my meashure and when I get pay I will send the money 
to Father and he can pay him for them when he gets them done, but 
to closeing that the matter, but Good Knight, Jas Greenalch 


Atlanta Georgia Oct 29th /64 

My Dear 

This is Satterday night again and it finds your soldier boy well 
and I hop what I shall be able to write will find you in the posession 
of the same blessing. The last letter that I wrote you I said I dident 
know but I should send it by John McKercher but they did not go 
as soon as I thought likely they would, but as they expect to go day 
after tomorow or the next day, I thought I would write a little more 


as I told you I would to send by him. The paymaster came into camp 


today and I presume we shall be paid off tomorow and I shall send 
you I think twenty or twenty five dollars for the silk dress and I will 
tell you what I think you had better do. I understand that everything 
is or has come down in the North and if so you may do well to wait 
a spell before you buy the silk as it may be cheeper. I want you to 
get a good one for it will be cheeper in the end, get it as cheep as 
you can and get a good one and if what I send is not enough let me 
know and I will have it forthcomeing. If you think best to wait until 
I get home you may get it in Detroit as you can do better there very 
likely. Act your own pleasure about it, what I send you for this dress 
does not or will not come out of my wages exactaly but what I shall 
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be able by Econemy to save out of my clothing bill and cooking 
money. I think I shall have about sixteen dollars comeing to me for 
clothing that I have not drawed on last years acount. Our clothing 
bill is settled up once a year, the first of September and if the full 
amount that is aloted for clothing is not taken up, it is paid to them 
the next pay day and if they overrun the amount it is taken out. 
The first year 1 overran my alowence some six dollars as I had to draw 
things the first year that I shall not be obliged to draw again likely 
while I am in the service. Everething is lovely again on the railroad, 
some twelve trains came through from Chattonouga today. There 
was a quite a large mail came in yesterday but very unfortunately 
for me there was none. I was much disapointed as I thought shure 
there must be some for me. I am having a gay old time all alone in 
my cook shanty writing, none to molest or none who dare lawfully 
make me afraid. I didn’t think when I comenst this that I should 
write as much as this tonight. John asked me again today if I was 
going to send that album by him. I told him I would if he would 
cary it. He said he would and I told him I was going to send you a 
letter with some money in it by him, | think it is all safe by him if 
he is not captured on the road then it is same, what riskey travling 
between here and the Ohio river now that I hope they will come 
through all right. I have no news to write you my dear girl this time 
as I have writen so often of late. Another forage train came in today 
from the front, they have been out four days, they got their wagons 
all full and captured three hundred prisoners out their of rebs. It 
is quite amaseing to see the boys when they come in, some will have 
a hand full of hens, some a goose or a guiney hen, some one thing 
and some another. Bill Williams is here in town, he came through 
with the Army, they guarded an ordinance train, pleas excuse me 
will you untill my nose gets through bleeding, its all right again, you 
may say you guess I am lovesick, when if I am it isnt for any woman 
in the Southern Confederacy I will ashure you. I am I supose as 
great a lover of the fair sex as most men and as I trust I left a virtuous 
wife at home, I have tride to respect that virtue, if I had of asked 
myself to disregaurd the wishes of a virtuous companion as some or 


one maried man that is going home I should not want to look my 
wife in the face if she had lived as she ought, but the men are not 
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the only ones that play such games or have good neighbors or it is 
cold, I herd Brad say or he told me that he had a cousin as near as 
he could seen was carying on that business. I dont know who he 
ment and | dont know as I want to. Pleas keep this to yourself as I 
want such things kept corked up. If they get out they make trouble 
sometimes you know. But I have writen more than what I expected 
to and I guess I had better come to a close as you may not thank me 
for what I have writen now, but I would risk it if I was their. I hope 
you will write as soon as John gets there and let me know about 
geting what I send by him. No more at presant, keep your nose 
clean, be a good gir! 


Yours in Love Jas Greenalch 


Atlanta, Ga November 5/64 

Dear Wife 

I thought I would drop you a few lines and I don’t know as you 
will ever get it as everything is being moved to the rear and what 
cannot be moved is to be burned up. We are under marching orders 
yet and dont know what moment we shall start. We have packed 
everything up and sent it off that we dont carry with us. We under- 
stand today that Gen Sherman has burnt Rome, Georgia, and is 
comeing this way to Joyn us and without doubt Atlanta will be in 
ashes in a few days. We have an inspection tomorow at 9 oclock. 
The boys started for home day before yesterday and I sent $95 dollars 
home by John, $25 to you in one letter and $70 to Father and when 
he delivers it there I want you or Father to drop me a line how much 
there is imediately. This may be the last letter you will ever get 
from me. | should be very happy to hear from you once more before 
I go but I presume I should not, I havent had any letters from you 
but once since the 16th of Sept, others get mail from there but I 
apear to be an exception. This is the sixth letter I have writen since 
I have herd from you. I havent any paper or envelops as I packed 
them up and sent them to the rear as we had orders not to take any 
with us. Myron gave me this, he wants to go to the rear but he 
thinks the Doctor wont let him. He has a horce to ride, he dont like 
it much to think he cant go out of the service this fall as it was 
reported those that came into fill vakency would, but I must close 
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as I have writen more than I expected to when I comenst, as I have 
said you may not hear from me in some time. I expect to see the 
Elephant on this trip and don’t know where I shall fetch up. Good 
by untill you hear from me again. Jas G. 


Savannah, Ga Dec. 26th/64 

My Dear Wife 

With great pleashure I seat myself to pen a few lines to you hoping 
they will find you as well as I am if not better. Nevertheless my 
health is good as can be expected under the circumstances. It is 
Monday morning, yesterday was Christmas and I was very buisey 
most all day puting up Winter Quarters. We are in Savannah, we 
come in the 23rd, Gen Sherman came in the 21st. It is a very nice 
place the most so I think of any Southern city that I have seen yet. 
I said we were puting up Winter Quarters but we may not stay long 
but it looks as though we should stay a spell at least. You rember 
I wrote to you in my other letter that we were prety hard up for 
rations but we are having better times again. Our Captain and four 
of the boys have gone down to the river after oysters, understand me, 
I say oysters, does that make your mouth water did you say, I supose 
I shall have plenty of time to write this letter, I thought I was going 
to have plenty of time to write the last one that I wrote about a week 
ago. The orderly came around then and said we could have a chance 
to write that afternoon as there was a chance to send mail out and 
you ought to of seen us boys get our writing materials and make for 
the woods by ourselves in the shade there to pen a few lines each one 
to those he loved at home, and I had got most through writing mine 
when the order came to fall in got to leave, and I was lucky in geting 
as near done as I did. If I hadent I should not of had a chance to 
of writen untill now. We had to martch about six miles that night, 
we have been on the R Roads tairing them up untill we come in 
town. We have not received any mail as yet. It is time it seams to 
me, some of the troops had mail over a week ago, we do not get our 


mail as quick as we should if we was atatched to a corps or Brigade 
but we are an independant institution or consern, but I understand 
our mail has ben sent for and will be sent to Gen Shermans Head- 
Quarters. We are suposed to be some on a sliver, we are suposed to 
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be the Bulldog of the Vangard. But I must give you a description of 
our martch or raid. I shall not be able to give you much of a one as 
I did not keep a Diary of it. And if I had kept track of the places 
that we stopt at or came through it would be of but little interst to 
you as you would know nothing about them unless you went to the 
map to find them. But sufice it to say we started from Atlanta the 
16th of November and got through the 23rd of Dec and not one 
hole day of rest in the hole trip and some nights work untill midnight, 
up at four oclock and off again. But with all of our hardships we had 
lots of fun. Before we started on this raid I had herd the boys tell 
about going for things when they were out forageing. I thought 
I wouldnt be much of a hand for such things but if I remember right 
I had my share of what the rebles raised through Ga and let me tell 
you there was any amount of it but they havent got as much now as 
they had before we come through. I must confess it looked rather 
hard to see almost the last things taken out of a house and off from 
the farm, and see the women crying to see their things get taken. 
You may ask where was their men all this time, could they not stop 
it. A man if he is a rebel might as well try to stop Niagra River as 
to stop a lot of soldiers, but there was no men to stop them, they 
were in the rebel ranks. I dont believe 1 saw a dozen men that was 
able to bair arms and but few old men. The country is totly dreand 
of men, but then the rebels maid that raid up in Pensilveny last 
spring and the people paid thousands and thousands of dollars to 
them to have their private property saved from being burned and 
then have them burn them. Oh no they did not think of it, oh no 
the Yankee Armey never could come right down throught the heart 
of their country and destroy property in that way but Shermans 
stragetacal movements has by this time convinst them diferent or it 
might be termed a Yankee trick. Much has been said about the 
people down here beleiveing that the Yankees had horns. I am 
satisfide from what I have seen that some of the women, some of them 
have been convinced that the Yankees have hornes but not horns on 
the top of the head, I should have hesitated to of believed that men 
or those that pretend to be men would become so demoralized and 
void of all deaceny or respect, I would expect if I had ben guilty 


of what I have seen, to have some plauge or sin come upon me for it. 
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But I must comence this letter as I stopt sometime ago to make some 
coffee and eat a little diner. We did not get much for diner as we are 
most all of us writing. This paper is a sheet out of a rebel R. Road 
acount Book. I roled it with my lead pencil so I could write on it. 
I am ancious to get some of your letters that I supose there is on the 
road for me. I want to know wether you received that money and 
those things that I sent to you by John. 

Sut a few more remarks about matters here. The 10th of this 
month our forces began to open the ball around Savannah. They 
began within four miles of the place and it was kept up untill the 
21st, eleven days, but there was no regular engagement, mostly 
by Artilary and skirmishing and it was all acomplished with the loss 
of but very few lives. It is estimated that the number of troops was 
from 10 to 15 thousand. It is said the place would of ben surendered 
up long before it was if it had ben left to the citiezens, [Confederate 
General William ].] Hardee and [Confederate General Pierre G. T. 
}eauregard| Boregard was in comand and what is the most surprising 
is they held out so long. Why they did not take more out of the 
city or destroy it, but the truth is Sherman cut their lines of comuni- 
cation so suden they hadent the chance. They left almost evere- 
thing even their guns and amunition right in the streets, it is said 
there is coton enough captured to pay off the entire army. There 
was it is calculated, six hundred and fifty thousand bushels of rice 
at one mill, two years crop. It was not thratched or hulcd [hulled]. 
The day we came in here | herd one of the soldiers say that one of 
the boys in his Co captured five thousand dollars in gold. They 
were the first troops in town, But I see that I am geting most to the 
botom of my paper and I shall soon have to close. As I said, yester- 
day was Chrismas and | supose if I live untill another Chrismas I 
hope to be permited to spend it with you. Eight months is yet to 
pass untill I can call myself a free man again but I hope to see this 


crue] war over in my time. I look for that time soon, there must be 


an end to it and that end must sooner or later come and with the 
end, by the blessing of God, will be established Life, Liberty and 
the persuit of hapiness, but I must close and with the rest pleas 
accept my love and best wishes, no more at presant, Yours and co 
Jas Greenalch, Savannah Ga, Dec 26th. 
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Savannah Ga, Jan 16th/65 

My Dear Girl 

I am permited to acknowledge the receipt of a letter from you 
yesterday and I need not tell you it done me good to hear from you 
again and our folkes also. Your letter was date Jan 2nd, it found 
me well and I hope you will be able to report the same on the 
receipt of this. I hope you will excuse my writing this with a 
pencil, as ink is somewhat scarce and I don’t want to buy anything 
more than what I am obliged to have as when we martch again I 
would not want to carry them. You said in your letter that you 
presumed I had not got the letters that you wrote after John got 
home, I have not as I presume they have gon by way of Chattanouga, 
I may get them yet. I am glad to hear that you and Father got the 
money that I sent and I am glad Father has paid up for the land and 
got a deed for the same. Pleas tell him I thank him for his trouble 
untill I shall better pay him. By the way as your letter did not say 
wether John had delivered those things that I sent by him also, an 
album, a wach, pair gloves, pair shears, some photographs, a book 
and pleas write the particulars. You say you have bought the 
silk for your dress but have not enough as there was not enough 
money, pleas tell me in your next how much more you want to get 
what you want to finish it and wether you would rather have it 
soon or wait untill I return. But I supose Betey would not take a 
silk dress for that boy of hers and I supose also that I wouldent give 
a calico dress for it, very likely she and I would difer in regaurd to 
the worth of it. I supose they are something of an expense, not so 
much I aprehend in manufactering them as in raising them after 
they are made. But those that dance generoly have to pay the 
fidler. Johny Link told me yesterday that someone wrote to him 
that they had moved down in the woods. I told him I guest not as 
you did not say anything in your letter to me about it. Johney has 
got to be a corporal, he was promoted to night at roll call. I wish to 
change a mistake I made in my last letter about Charlys being 
transferd to one of the companys that is back, he is to remain here 
in one of the companys here, Co E. 


I should of writen to you yesterday which was Sunday but I was 
very buisey all day and I had to get three meals and come out on 
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inspection and in the evening I went to church. By the way we 
are haveing very plesant warm wether. We have had but little 
rain as yet. It is most excelant wether for the Army to move and 
the troops are on the move. They are mostly all clothed up again, 
some have gon and others are under martching orders, you may ex- 
pect to hear of victory again soon somewhere down here, but I must 
close again as usual pleas excuse all mistakes and accept the best 
wishes and love of your Dear Boy and co, write soon, Good By. 


North Carlina Mar 21st/65 


Well kind and gentle folks how do you do, I am glad to have the 
privliage of writing a few lines but it is very uncertain when there 
will be a chance to send it off by mail but I supose we are within 20 
miles of comunication and it is reported that our trains are going to 
Goldsboro for rations, if so, there may be a chance to send it, if not, 
I will send it the first oppertunity at all events. There was a chance 
about forty miles back to send mail by a signal boat that came up 
the Cape Fear river but I could not get any chance to write as we 
were buisey tairing down a large Arsenal] at Fayettville. We under- 
stood at noon there would be a chance to send out mail at 4 oclock 
but we had to [keep] right to work. You are anxious to hear from 
me as it has been the longest since you have herd from me of any 
campaign. It is 56 days since we left Savannah Ga and we have 
come through South Carolina and so far in her sister state and we 
have seen a good many hard times and they have all been atended 
with more or less danger but I am still on the makeing order and 
well as can be expected. As far as the living is conserned we have 
fared as well as we could expect, we have lived almost entirly from 
the country. I have ben detaild a considerable of the to forage and 
most of the time we lived tip top. We have had everything almost 
that ever was eat when it could be got and we have stood many 
narow chances of our lives in getting them. The foragers are caled 
bummers and when the history of this war is made out, the name 
bummer will be used quite ofen. I cannot give you any or but little 
idea of it, sofise it to say 1 thought we used the country and people 
prety rough comeing down through Ga, but it was but a show by 
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the side of South Carolina. It was the general understanding 
through the entire Army when it left Sevannah that she would be 
made an example of and | can say it has been carried out to the 
letter. Our principle buisness after we left Sevannah was to destroy 
Re. Rds untill we got to Columbia the capitol of the state. That was 
the place where the ordinance of cesesion was first past, and I could 
describe how the boys went in. It was not surenderd in any shape 
and many of the troops did not wait for the pontoon Bridge to be put 
across the river but got across in any shape and they were taken so 
by surprise that they left in grait confusion as it was said by them 
to be impossible for us to ever get in there. There was a large 
amount of property that would of been of service to our Army that 
was destroyed by fire, as the boys set it on fire as soon as they got 
in ‘before Gen Sherman could place guards through the town. 
Some got so drunk that they were burned up in the buildings. Gen 
Sherman and Logan [Union General John Alexander Logan) and 
others went around and puld many of the soldiers out of the way of 
the fire. Their was quite a large amount of amunition there and 
so there was in most every place we have taken. One entire 
Company was kild there while in the act of destroying it, they were 
slideing it down into the river one shell at a time but they got in to 
much of a slow business for them and they comenst slideing fixt 
amunition down by the box full and one of the boxes hit against 
something and bursted and that set the whole on fire and kild them 
all. There was some kild in the same way at a place called Cherah 
[Cheraw]. I said in the fore part of this letter that we had seen 
many hard times. We have had a good deal of rainey weather and 
mudy and we have had a good deal of Cogdorg [corduroy] road to 
make and much of the contry is low and swampy and the small 
creeks have been sweld so by rain that they was four or five times 
their usual size and we have had to put bridges across them. One 
place in particular we came to a place where the bummers had 
burnt a mill and it destroied the dam so it let the water down and 
covered the road for some four or five hundred feet and three or 
four feet deep, we had to cross or wade over and as a natural con 
sequence we got wet as rats. We had to go a mile before we got to 


camp and before we got our supper we got orders to get tools to 
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build a bridge over it and it was after dark before we got to camp. 
No chance to dry us and after we got started to go it comenst to 
rain. We worked all night in the rain and in the morning the 
water had falen so that what we had built was order to be taken 
away so our nights work in the rain did not amount to anything in 
reality. We were ordered to camp and we got our breakfast, we 
soon had orders to martch again. We martched all day and worked 
fixing road and at night brought us to another River but the bridge 
vas not burnt by the rebs as our bummers kept them off but the 
water was so high that there had to be a foot bridge over the 
farther side for the troops to cross on and of course we got the orders 
to do it and were up all night again and for three (h)ours and a 
half I was in the water, most of the time up to my waist. But for 
the most part of the time I have done my duty cheerfully. I fee() 
while we sufer some ourselves they sufer more in proportion. We 
have had to hard battles so far. I have campt where the rebel dead 
and wounded lay around me all night in the cold and wet and I 
must say as much as I hate a traitor I could not help feeling sorry for 
some of the wounded. It looks hard to see a wounded man laying in 
the mud and wet and cold all night. We got here last Sunday 
about noon. A part of the 14 Corps had ben skirmishing and 
driveing them all the forenoon and about noon it became a general 
engagement.27. The rebels made the charges on our lines in the 
forenoon, and in the afternoon they charged seven distinct times, 
three colomns deep they broke our line, once on the left, and had it 
not been for two batteries that wheeled into position, would of cut 
us up bad. I never herd such a continuel roar both by Artilery and 
musketry. It is thought by the generals that the three last charges 
they made on us, they lost a thousand men each time, so determined 
were they to break our center, it could not be otherwise comeing 
up in a cleard field within 30 rods of 8 peices loaded with grape and 
canister. If they had of succeeded in cuting through we should 
of ben badly cut up, as we were just in the rear of the line of battle 


but night finly closed in which put an end to all except picket 


fireing and during the night they fell back two miles leaving us in 
g | j g 
posesion of the field, they have mad no general engagement. Many 


27Battle of Bentonville, the last pitched battle of the campaign. 
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of the troops are without shoes and Boots and many with not pants 
enough to hide their nakedness. My Boots gave out some time ago 
and had not I been lucky in getting a new pair off my old bedfelaw 
that is with one of Gen Shermans staff that had an extra pair, I 
should of ben bairfooted a good while. I am to pay him $8.00 for a 
pair of Army Boots and | was glad to get them and I got permision 
from one of our Lieutenants to mend my pants while the boys were 
at work on a bridge, so that I think I can get through now and who 
ever gets through sound and well ought to be thankfull. While we 
were tairing down the Arsenal! at Fayettville I came near being 
kild. We were undermineing a large building and a part of 
it gave away, come down and kild one of our Sargeants that stood 
by my side and hurt two others. If I had not sprang for my life it 
wouldent of ben worth a peney to any one, so it is. Dangers are 
thick around us but some escape but I will close for the presant as | 
have to get up at 12 oclock tonight and releive a part of our company 
that are out diging rifle pits. It is raining again and it may all night, 
I] hope not. We have got so used to working in the rain we don’t 
dred it so much, but I hope we shall soon get through to some Fort 
or line of communication again. Fidelia, I have a table spread that 
was captured at Columbia that I will try and send to you by mail as 
soon as I can. It is some dirty and has ben wet but I manage to 
keep it as well as I can. There may be a chance to send this off 
before I have a chance to write any more. If so, pleas except what 
I have writen. 


Goolsboro Sunday Mar 26/65 


My Dear Girl, I seat myself to pen a few more lines before I send 
it off. We have got through all safe, we have ben at work puting 
up our tents out of lumber, We expect to be here some little time, 
how long it is impossible to say. It is thought by some that we 
shall not move with the army again but go upon the railroad to work 
puting up Stockades. But I must close, write when you get this, 


direct as before to Shermans Army, I will write again soon, actcept 
my love from your Jas Greenalch 
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U. S. Sanitary Commission 


Raleigh N. C. Apr 19th 1865 

My Ever Dearest Wife 

I now avail myself of the present opportunity of writing to you 
again but I must confess that I never have for the last three years 
felt the sorrow and grief that I do at present. I can scarcely think 
of it without my eyes being blinded with tears. I still hope it shall 
prove untrue yet I fear not—alas the death of our President which 
came to our ear night before last—the army for the last few days had 
been in very high spirits at the success of our arms and of the bright 
prospect before us of a speedy close of the contest the long wished 
for time so near come. Then have such news come to us it seems 
almost greater than we can bair. We have as soldiers become so 
much bound up in him. The soldiers can the most sincerely feel 
his loss who has done so much for us and for his country yet he 
has not done more than his duty—but his authority has been used 
to the good of his country and his fellowmen. Woe to those that 
dare not come out in manly warfare but resort to the asasins tools 
to perpetrate their murderous ends to asasinate the best friend the 
South had in the North. I ask in Gods name what could they 
expect that he was not willing to grant them even to grant full 
pardon to the leaders of the acursed rebelion. Vengence will fall on 
those that remain to war against us. Extermination will follow if it 
is not settled and that speedly. If we have to go through another 
campaign the troops are determined not to take prisoners., We left 
Goldbro a week ago day before yesterday 49 miles from here we 
came through in three days and a half. On the second morning out 
an official dispatch come to us of the surender of Lee that almost 
made the boys crazy by the way they cheered and yeld. We herd 
on last Sunday night that Johnson Wheeler and Reoddy?* had sur- 
rendered. Each company was called out of bed into line and told to 
us by the oficers and three harty cheers was the consequence, and 


28Joseph E. Johnston, a capable Confederate general who fought well 
throughout the war but whose quarrel with Jefferson Davis led eventually to 
his replacement by Hood at Atlanta. He was later reinstated by Lee, but the 

ry a] . 

war was almost over. Joseph Wheeler, Confederate general in charge of 
cavalry forces in western theater of operations. Later hampered Sherman’s 
army in its march to the sea. After the surrender of Johnston, Wheeler himself 
was captured near Atlanta. Philip D. Roddey, Confederate cavalry leader. 
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as many more as we pleased, and the most of our oficers had a drank 
over it which kept us awake all night most, but it did not turn out 
to oficial but it has been well understood by us that Johnson is 
entirely serounded by our troops and could not get away and we 
are well aware he understood it to. If not we would not have laid 
here in camp for four or five days without moveing upon him—but in 
the mene time Gen Sherman has ben out to the front and back for 
last 5 days to - - - - terms of capitulation or surender with Johnson 
and we understand today that he surendered last night at 6 oclock 
all the forces this side the Missippiy. Their is to be 200 guns fired 
as a salute. Colonel Poe on Shermans staff, who our Col has to 
report to for orders, sent over for our Col to come over their today as 
there was - - - - a head. I supose it means to have a right up and 
down drank over it. It is the general belief now among the officers 
and men that we will soon make a retrograde movement towards 
home. This remains to be known yet but I trust there is truth in it. 
I think much of home but I wish to see what has caused me to run 
the risk of my life through to a final end and although we see the 
end near and | supose the worst is over, yet there is a settlement to 
make and we need the council of a sound jugment and that we 
had in Mr. Lincoln. If he is no more, the nation has lost a great 
and good man and suport which it so much needs at the present time 
—time never will erase it from the page of American History—it 
never will be forgoten while the name of Liberty is dear to the 
American people—if by my staying in the service another year 
would place Mr. Lincoln back again I would cheerfuly stay but that 
will not. In one of the Ohio Regiments where the order of his 
death was read one of the soldiers stept out of the ranks and pro- 
posed giving three cheers. One of the Sergeants grabed a gun and 
kiled him instantly, and I have one or two such men. No, I will 
take the name of men back, but of such individuals in my company 
that would utter such a sentence if they dare. I have heard them 
say Mr. Lincoln was a man of no principle—can that be the suport 
that a free government wants or ought to tolerate. I say no—he 
who is not for us is against us wether it is in religion or in the claims 


the government has over us. But I may try your patience in saying 
so much on this subject but I take it to heart and when I feel or see 
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what is closest to the highest principles under which we live I can- 
not but despire and abhor. But in conclusion, Dear Wife and 
Parents | hardly know what to say—I cannot express my feelings. 
It seems that there has been a loss which cannot be made up—but 
I trust other men will rule with the best good to this country. 

My health is good. I trust you are all well. I hope to receive a 
letter from you soon. Please excuse me for this time—I hope to see 
you soon. 


Yours in love as ever James Greenalch 


P.S. 1 had most forgoten to say that I have been promoted to 
Corporal. I did not intend to accept of it but was advised to by - - - - 
and one of my other friends. 


Raleigh N. C. Ap 28th/65 

My Dear Wife 

It is with pleashure that I undertake to write again and it may be 
for the last time as I am about stop corospondence with you by way 
of letter and soon hope to engage in the more agreeable way of telling 
you what I think of you to your face and not behind your back as has 
been the case for the last three years nearly. But by the way dont 
get excited over what I write and look for me that same day that 
you may get this as I may get there in six weeks and may not in two 
months. I have just received a letter from you since I comenst this 
and can realize how anxious you are to have me there to cheer up 
your lonly moments and you are probly no more ancious than my- 
self and the time will pass sloly away the nearer the time comes, but 
it soon will fly. Keep up good courage. Since I wrote you my last 
letter we have been on a short campaign. We broke camp here day 
before yesterday morning at 5 oclock and marched out nine miles 
with the 17th corps to the front and got in line of Battle and the 
orders for marching further war countermanded at 12 oclock at 
night and war ordered back to our old camp again. It was the report 
when I last wrote to you that Johnson had surendered but proved 
to be incorect. Gen Sherman had given him five days to surender 
in and if not surendered in that time he should make upon him 
with his whole force. He surendrd some 12 hours before the time 


expired and I think he was well aware of the shape Shermans army 
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was in, entirely surounding him he could not of posibly got out. I 
will merly say that the boys war not very still when it was anounced 
to us. I was to bed but did I say that I went to sleep right off, not if 
I remember right. The terms of surender are as follows, he 
surenders up North & South Carolina and Georgia and he is to 
retain one 7th of his small arms untill his troops get to the capitol of 
their respective states then they are to be garisond by the U. S. 
troops untill civel authority can be established. But I wish I could 
feel we have nothing more to do, tomorrow morning we start on our 
martch for Richmond Virginia about 140 miles and from there we 
martch to Washington about 160 miles, in all about 300 miles. So 
you see we have a long tedious martch before us yet, before we 
can get transportation home. It will be very warm and dusty, the 
orders are to march at 3 oclock every morning and martch 12 miles 
per day. If we could have our guns and acutriments caried it 
would be much easer for us but we are to cary everything, but we 
take into consideration that it is going towards home. We shall 
probably have to stay at Washington some time but it is thought we 
shall be musterd out in our own state. 

But I will close, | may write again at Richmond and if not I will 


try and write at Washington, Wishing you all good health I remain 
Yours and - - - - James Greenalch 








Albion College Celebrates Its 
125th Anniversary 


Ann Hollinshead 


On Marcu 23, 1835, Turee MEN rode over icy forest trails to Detroit 
to secure a charter for “a literary school in the wilderness” from 
the Legislative Council of the Territory of Michigan. They rep- 
resented families who had recently crossed the Alleghenies in 
their covered wagons and were now as concerned about the education 
of their youth as they were about the clearance of the forests and 
the building of homes. The three men also represented the Methodist 
church, having been authorized to carry out this mission as a com- 
mittee of the Ohio conference, which then had jurisdiction over the 
Northwest Territory of which Michigan was a part. 

Their request was granted by the Legislative Council. And now, 
125 years later, Albion College pays special tribute to its founding 
fathers as it enters upon a year of celebration of their achievement 
and of Albion’s subsequent contributions to the life of the great 
state of Michigan, to the nation, and to the world. The three found- 
ers were the Reverend Henry Colclazer, Virginia-born and 26 
years of age; the Reverend Elijah H. Pilcher, a 25-year-old native 
of Ohio; and 47-year-old Dr. Benjamin H. Packard, a physician 
and native Vermonter. 

Obtaining a charter was but a beginning. Money had to be 
raised for buildings and a site had to be agreed upon. Land for 
this new school in south central Michigan—173 acres of it—had 
been offered by people living in Spring Arbor, and at first it was 
thought the school would be located there and called the Spring 
Arbor Seminary. But the oldest Albion document extant, a yellow- 
ing and brittle sheet, under the date of 1838 reports that the 
institution had not yet gotten under way. Nor had it accepted any 
property from anyone. 

In 1839 Jesse Crowell, now thought of as Albion's first benefactor, 
gave sixty acres of land in the city of Albion to the proposed college, 
then talked of as a seminary. This location was considered a choice 
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one because it was at the forks of the Kalamazoo River. On April 
12, 1839, the name of the proposed school was changed to Wesleyan 
Seminary. In 1841, the cornerstone was laid for the first building, 
later known as Central Building and on the site of the present 
Robinson Hall; and in the fall of 1843 the doors of Wesleyan Semi- 
nary opened to 81 “gentlemen,” including the Indian Mahaigeosing 
from Querwaweenon, Michigan; and to 36 “ladies.” 

The Panic of 1837, during which many small fortunes were 
swept away, had doubtless caused the eight-year lag between the 
granting of Albion's charter in 1835 and the completion of its first 
building in 1843. 

It should be remembered that, like other institutions of higher 
learning in the United States, the precursor institutions of Albion 
college were in reality preparatory schools or academies in their 
early years. 

The first principal of Wesleyan Seminary was the Reverend 
Charles F. Stockwell for whom Stockwell Library was named at 
its dedication in 1938. It was the gift of Principal Stockwell’s 
daughter, Madelon Stockwell Turner, who, herself, was the first 
woman to graduate from the University of Michigan. 

In the light of the present desire of the college to be well equipped 
in every way, the following declaration in the slim 1843 catalogue 
is of interest: “In respect to Apparatus and General Fixtures for 
scientific illustration,” it asserted bravely, “the Board of Trustees 
are determined this Seminary shall not be behind any Institutions 
of its kind, either east or west, and laudable efforts are being made 
to furnish this Department.” 

Indeed, all the old catalogues of te school make interesting 
reading. Discipline in those days was taken very seriously, and the 
life of the student, who was, of course, younger than today’s college 
student, was strictly regulated by the ringing of the campus bell. 
This awakened boys and girls in the morning, set them to sweeping 
aud “adjusting” their rooms, and sent them to classes. During study 
hours students were forbidden to visit fellow students’ rooms. As 
a precaution against fire every student supplied his room with a 
pail of water before retiring at ten. On Sundays all had to attend 
churches of their choice, and no liquor and no tobacco in any 


form were permitted. 
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As for tuition costs these early days may be regarded as idyllic, 
though allowance must be made for the then value of the dollar. 
The 1844-45 catalogue lists expenses as follows: 

Tuition for the Common English Branches, per quarter, $3; Tui- 
tion for Higher Branches, per quarter, $4; Tuition for Languages, 
per quarter, $5; Board per week, including lodging, $1.25; Room 
Rent, per quarter, $1; Washing, per week, $.13. 

Between the completion of the first building and the year 1861, 
the name of the school underwent several changes. On February 
18, 1850, Wesleyan Seminary was authorized to establish a co- 
ordinate school to be called the Albion Female Collegiate Institute. 
On February 9, 1857, the two schools were consolidated under the 
corporate name of The Wesleyan Seminary and Female College 
at Albion—quite unwieldy, and fortunately changed on February 
15, 1861, to Albion College. At this time the institution was given 
the right to grant degrees to its graduates. 

It is worth noting that the second principal of the school, Clark 
T. Hinman, a graduate of Wesleyan University in Middletown, 
Connecticut, left Albion in 1853 after seven years in his post to 
become the first president of Northwestern University. 

The young school also had the distinction in 1847 of sending 
one of its faculty, Judson Dwight Collins, to China as the first 
Methodist missionary to that land. 

North Hall and South Hall made their appearances on the 
campus in 1853 and 1857, and the three buildings of the school 
were then surrounded by a picket fence with stiles giving ingress to 
the campus proper. The fence served not so much to keep the 
students in, as the city’s roaming cattle and other livestock out. 

The observatory was erected in 1883 because a young mathe- 
matics professor, Dr. Samuel Dickie, an Albion graduate, coveted 
this type of structure so much for his alma mater that he went 
out to raise money for it personally. This same energetic man be- 
came Abion’s president later, serving from 1901 to 1921, during 
which time he lifted a heavy debt from the college. 


In quick succession other buildings took their places: the first 
gymnasium, McMillan Chemical Laboratory, the Lottie Gassette 


library which is at present the college administration building, the 
Epworth Physical Laboratory which was also built as a result of 
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a professor's efforts—Dr. Clarence A. Greene, who toured the state, 
enlisting the interest and gifts of the Epworth Leagues of Michigan. 

In 1923 Sebastian S. Kresge made his first substantial gift to 
Albion—its present modern gymnasium, built in honor of his son 
Stanley who graduated that year from Albion. Since then the 
Kresge Foundation and the Kresge family have been responsible 
for the erection of many needed buildings: Susanna Wesley Hall, 
East Hall and West Hall, all residences for women; Seaton Hall, 
residence for men; Baldwin Hall, dining hall for men and college 
center; and the Dorothy McVittie Kresge Dining Hall. 

Beautiful Stockwell Memorial Library, erected in 1938, has 
had a long and interesting background history. The school's first 
library books, according to the 1847 catalogue, were six hundred in 
number, available for a student's perusal at 12 cents a quarter. The 
same catalogue boasts that “The Reading Room is furnished with 
some of the first periodicals from Philadelphia, New York, Boston, and 
Cincinnati and also with the leading periodicals of this state.” The 
use of the library rose in cost from 18% cents a term in 1850 to 
30 cents in 1865. President Lewis Ransom Fiske reported to his 
board of trustees in 1879 that pastors’ wives in the state had been 
asked to arrange socials, the proceeds of which were to go into 
the library fund. In that year $280.35 was secured for library 
books in this way. 

In 1902 Mrs. Charlotte Gassette, an Albion resident, presented 
the college with a new library built to contain 19,000 volumes; and 
in 1938 the already mentioned Stockwell Library was dedicated, 
at Albion, a structure with a capacity for 135,000 volumes. Mrs. 
Turner had left the money for this building in her will. It had 
been her lifetime desire so to honor her parents. 

Other gifts to the college have made possible the acquisition of 
a sixteen acre athletic field; the Harvey N. Ott Biological Preserve 
of 315 acres of primitive land; the recent modernization of North 
Hall; and a new heating plant installed in 1958. Alumni and 
friends have also added significantly to Albion's endowment. 

The most recent structure to rise on campus was Goodrich Chapel, 
erected at a cost of $1,300,000, originally a project of alumni which 
attracted the gifts of many others in industry, business, the church, 


and among parents and friends. 
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Through these 125 years Albion’s academic stature has dramat- 
ically grown so that today it is ranked among the leading colleges 
of the nation, maintaining its position as an exponent of a broad 
liberal arts education and also making available pre-professional 
training in many professions. 

Among other honors Albion has been approved by the American 
Chemical Society and in 1940 the second chapter of Phi Beta Kappa 
in the state, the Beta of Michigan chapter, was installed on campus. 
Fourteen other national honor societies are represented also. 

Eight presidents have guided Albion’s destinies since it was 
legally called Albion College in 1861. And all have made worthy 
contributions to its success. Most recently President John Lawrence 
Seaton (1924-45) added to and improved the content of the college 
curriculum so that he was able to obtain accreditation for Albion 
from the most important standardizing agencies in the nation. Under 
his successor President William Whitcomb Whitehouse (1945) 
the same high standard of scholastic excellence has been maintained 
and the largest building program in the college's history has gone 
forward, with many much needed structures added. 

It should be noted here also that these two men, Presidents Seaton 
and Whitehouse, were both honored in their time by election to 
the presidency of the Association of American Colleges, probably 
one of the most important nonofficial academic posts in the land, 
numbering approximately eight hundred institutions on its roster. 

Secause the alumni of a college are a yardstick of its success, 
Albion has been considered an outstandingly successful institution 
from its earliest days. Indeed, so many real leaders in so many areas 
of life have had their basic training at Albion that it has been 
called “a college of distinguished alumni.” 

The Class of 1850 included General Clinton B. Fisk of Civil 
War fame, in whose honor Fisk University of Nashville, Tennessee, 
was named. Other famous 19th century alumni are J. Sterling 
Morton of Grover Cleveland’s cabinet, founder of Arbor Day; Anna 
Howard Shaw, great woman suffrage leader; Homer Folks, long the 
dean of social work in America; Owen R. Lovejoy, crusader against 
child labor. 


More recently the college has rejoiced in the achievements of 


Harold G. Moulton, now the retired head of Brookings Institution of 
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Washington, D. C.; the late William T. Bovie, inventor of the electric 
knife used especially in brain and breast surgery, standard hospital 
equipment all over the globe; Melvin H. Knisely, discoverer of 
the fused quartz rod method of studying living tissue; former 
United States Senator Prentiss M. Brown, chairman of the Mackinac 
Bridge authority and popularly called “Mr. Bridge” because of his 
indefatigable promotion of the idea; Mark E. Putnam, executive vice 
president of Dow Chemical Company in Midland. 

Others are Stanley S. Kresge, president of the Kresge Foundation 
and vice chairman of the board of the S. S. Kresge Company; Harvey 
N. Ott, former president of the Spencer Lens Company and holder 
of over sixty patents connected with the microscope and microtome; 
and four bishops of the Methodist Church: Dr. D. Stanley Coors of 
the Minnesota area (died 1960), Dr. Marshall R. Reed of Michigan, 
Dr. Hazen G. Werner of Ohio, and Dr. Arthur F. Wesley, now 
retired from his post as Bishop of South America. 

That the quality of its graduates is still of a high order is supported 
by the fact that among recent graduates many have been designated 
as Rhodes scholars and Fulbright fellows and have been granted 
scholarships, fellowships, and assistantships to the great graduate 
and professional schools of America. 

Today Albion’s student body numbers approximately 1350 and 
its faculty is composed of over ninety men and women who are 
authorities in their fields. 

Not for a moment complacent, the board of trustees of Albion has 
just published a booklet entitled “The Next Ten Years at Albion 
College,” in which the immediate needs of the ccllege are faced: a 
stronger endowment; increased scholarship aid; a new hall for the 
college administration, the alumni and possibly the art department; 
a new hall for home economics; a new hall for music and drama; a 
central science building; more adequate housing accommodations for 
upperclassmen and married students; and a modernized athletic field. 

So as it enters this year of rejoicing and celebration of the 125th 
anniversary of its founding, Albion and its many friends are at once 
proud of the college's past and determined to measure up to the 
demands of the present. Our youth must be adequately prepared for 


the challenges of the late twentieth century. 





Michigan History and The Graduate Student 
George S. May 


A LITTLE OVER FORTY YEARS AGO, Dr. George N. Fuller, editor of the 
Michigan History magazine, listed in that quarterly journal forty-six 
subjects relating to the state’s history which he considered to be “suit- 
able for the master’s or doctor's dissertation.”! The list was culled 
from several hundred topics on file in the Michigan Historical Com- 
mission, of which Fuller was then and for many years thereafter the 
executive secretary. Although one might object to some of the titles 
suggested by Fuller and think of other subjects which should have 
been included, the list forms a starting point for an analysis of grad- 
uate studies in Michigan history that have since been completed and 
the opportunities this field offers to the graduate student. 

Fuller, who himself had completed at the University of Michigan 
one of the very early Michigan history dissertations,? declared that 
a change was taking place in the attitude of colleges and universities 
toward state and local history. The older view that this field was not 
worth the serious attention of scholars was being replaced by one 
that recognized the real merits of a study of the history of a state. 
Fuller pointed out that state history was ideally suited to the modern 
seminar with its emphasis on intensive and thorough study of a topic 
of relatively limited scope. Then, too, as historians became increas- 
ingly interested in social and economic trends they found in state 
history “a unique laboratory” in which to observe these influences at 
work. Convenience was cited as a factor that persuaded students to 
investigate the history of their state since they usually did not have 
to travel far to find the materials necessary for their research. Finally, 
Fuller wrote, the study of state history was being encouraged at state- 
supported universities and colleges because these schools felt “a quick 
sense of the more immediate obligation of the institution to the state 


\“Historical News, Notes and Comment,” in Michigan History, 2:633-36 
(October, 1918). Dr. May gave this paper before the history session of the 
history-political science section of the Sidon Academy of Science, Arts, and 
Letters at the University of Michigan, Friday morning, March 25, 1960. 

2George N. Fuller, The Economic and Social Beginnings of Michigan, Ph.D. 
dissertation, University of Michigan, 1912. 
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which gives it life and of the relation of the student to the duties and 
obligations of citizenship therein.”$ 

A survey of theses and dissertations now being conducted by the 
Michigan Historical Commission in cooperation with the Michigan 
State Library, Detroit Historical Museum, Burton Historical Collec- 
tion, Michigan Historical Collections, Wayne State University, and 
Michigan State University clearly proves that a great many graduate 
students have turned to aspects of Michigan and its history as subjects 
for their theses and dissertations. The survey has a two-fold goal in 
mind. One is to inform scholars of the title and location of graduate 
studies which could be of use to them in their research but which 
gather dust on library shelves because so few know of their existence. 
The other aim is to provide graduate students who are interested in 
developing a thesis or dissertation topic in Michigan history with a 
checklist of what has been done in order to avoid duplication of effort. 

Titles that are being included are not simply history theses and 
dissertations relating to Michigan but graduate studies in philosophy, 
religion, the social sciences, literature and art, geography, and certain 
titles in geology, public health, and agriculture. Theses and disser- 
tations in the physical sciences and most of the earth sciences and 
biological sciences have been excluded as being beyond the scope of 
this survey. Although many of the theses and dissertations, especially 
from the fields of sociology and education, obviously will not be of 
primary interest to the historian, many more of these nonhistory 
studies are contributions to Michigan's educational, social, economic, 
political, or cultural history and deserve to be included along with 
the thesis or dissertation by the history student. 

Thus far, at least, it has not been possible to go behind the titles 
of these studies to determine more accurately their relationship to 
Michigan history. Some theses and dissertations which should be 
included are going to be overlooked because their titles do not indi- 
cate that they deal with Michigan subjects. Fortunately, however, 
the graduate student continues to use descriptive titles. One of the 
few imaginative titles encountered is that of a master’s history thesis 
at Wayne dealing with the Detroit bank crisis of 1933 which is 
entitled “Nightmare in February.” More typical is the Ph.D. disser 


3“Historical News, Notes and Comment,” in Michigan History, 2:633-34. 
4Ruth Roth, M.A. thesis, Wayne State University, 1956. 
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tation in education at the University of Michigan which, according 
to its title, deals with “The Relative Effectiveness of Incidental 
Guidance and a Program of Intensified Educational and Vocational 
Guidance on the Adjustment and Vocational Success of a Class of 
Flint, Michigan, High School Students Five Years After the Gradua- 
tion of the Class.”> To those who understand this particular jargon 
there could be little doubt as to the contents of this paper. The titles 
of the other graduate studies, if not as lengthy as this one, are equally 
as explicit. 

Although the survey is not completed, it is far enough along for 
us to be able to draw some conclusions. Statistically the results are 
impressive. Thus far, 345 masters’ theses and 287 doctoral disserta- 
tions have been located which appear to have some relation to a 
phase of Michigan's history. It is safe to assume that close to four 
hundred theses and over three hundred dissertations will have been 
included when all available sources of information have been exam- 
ined. This is far more than was anticipated when plans for the 
survey were discussed. 


Of the total of 632 papers, 78, or about 12 per cent, were produced 


at 33 non-Michigan American and Canadian colleges and univer- 
sities. Columbia leads with twelve dissertations and one thesis, fol- 
lowed closely by Chicago with three theses and nine dissertations. 
Among Michigan schools the University of Michigan leads with 188 
dissertations and thirty theses, followed by Wayne State University 
with ten dissertations and 179 theses, Michigan State University with 
41 dissertations and 70 theses, the University of Detroit with 27 
theses, and Western Michigan University with nine theses. 

What of the subjects that are dealt with in these papers? The 
largest single group are those that examine a contemporary topic, 
such as a 194] Wayne thesis studying 206 Jewish refugee families 
in Detroit,® a 1937 dissertation at the University of Michigan relating 
to the Emergency Adult Education Classes in Michigan in 1934-35,7 


5Elden L. Brigham, Ph.D. dissertation, University of Michigan, 1950. 

Rebecca F. Balberor, The Jewish Refugee — A Study of 206 Refugee Fami- 
lies Who Have Come to the Attention of the Detroit Resettlement Service 
Considered from the Point of View of the Agency, the Worker, and the 
Community, M.A. thesis, Wayne State University, 1941. 

Francis X. Lake, An Analysis of the Enrollment Personnel in Emergency 
Adult Education Classes in Michigan, 1934-35, Ph.D. dissertation, University 
of Michigan, 1937. 
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and a dissertation in 1955 at Michigan State on Michigan's foreign 
trade during 1951-53.8 More strictly historical in character but con- 
fined to an area of very specialized interest are the papers which 
comprise another large segment. Examples of this type are a history 
of the Hanover public schools,® a history of the Detroit Typographi 
cal Union No. 18,'° and a study entitled “Sixty Years of Smallpox 
in Michigan, 1849-1909."42 Only a few of the graduate students 
represented by these 632 papers have attacked the statewide subject 
of more general appeal such as some of those suggested by Fuller and 
typified by his own dissertation on the economic and social beginnings 
of Michigan. 

Beyond these general observations some more specific statements 
can be made about the subjects of these papers. No judgments can 
be made as to their quality, of course, but even a poor thesis or 
dissertation may provide a scholar working on the same subject with 
clues to sources which he might otherwise have overlooked. Anyone 
working on some phase of Detroit and its history will soon discover 
that Michigan’s largest city has been a favorite of graduate students 
in sociology, education, political science, and history. Other cities, 
especially Flint, and to a lesser degree Lansing, Battle Creek, Kala- 
mazoo, and one or two others, crop up regularly in these titles. One 
wonders if the relative neglect of Grand Rapids, Bay City, Muske- 
gon, Midland, and other important cities indicates that these com- 
munities are not sufficiently interesting to challenge the fledgling 
historian or sociologist to study them or whether this neglect is due 
to lack of interest on the part of the graduate student's faculty ad 
visors. One wonders, too, at the almost complete absence of historical 
studies on the county level. A more active encouragement by history 
departments of theses and possibly dissertations on the more recent 
period in the history of various counties would help to supplement 
the existing county histories, nearly all of which are now from forty 
to eighty years old. 


8Bernard Francis Sliger, Michigan and a Study of its Foreign Trade: 1951- 
53, Ph.D. dissertation, Michigan State University, 1955: 

*Harold J. Hintz, History of the Public Schools of Hanover (Jackson Coun- 
ty), Michigan, M.A. thesis, University of Toledo, 1951. 

10Herman Koss, History of the Detroit Typographical Union No. 18, M.A. 
thesis, Wayne State University, 1951. 

11Charles Henry Mann, Jr., Ph.D. dissertation, University of Michigan, 
941. 
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The authors of the four-volume history of education in Michigan 
which is now being written have found much valuble material in the 
many education theses and dissertations that have been written at 
all the universities in Michigan and at such non-Michigan schools 
as Columbia Teachers College, the University of Chicago, New 
York University, the University of Nebraska, the University of To- 
ledo, and the University of Denver. Despite the great amount of 
work that has been done, however, much work lies ahead before all 
the features of Michigan’s educational development are brought into 
clear focus. The details of the movement to consolidate rural schools, 
for example, can be filled in only after many more studies of the 
success or failure of such movements within individual districts have 
been completed. Such studies were made by graduate students in 
the school of education at the State University of lowa and proved 
to be invaluable to the present writer a few years ago when he 
prepared a history of the consolidated school movement in Iowa. 
Most of these papers would never have been written, however, had it 
not been for the personal interest one of the faculty members at Iowa 
had in this subject. 

No doubt faculty encouragement as well as natural inclination 
accounts for the number of graduate students who have chosen to 
write on the history of the theater and dramatic productions in vari- 
ous communities in Michigan. Whoever writes the definitive history 
of this subject will certainly be grateful for the spadework that has 
been done by these students on theatrical activities in Detroit, Ann 
Arbor, Flint, the Copper Country, and East Saginaw.’? 

12Among the graduate studies relating to the communities mentioned are 
the following: Alice M. Brink, The Drama of Detroit from its Inception to 
1870, M.A, thesis, Wayne State University, 1937; Mary Ann Brownlee, Non- 
Professional Theatre in Detroit from 1920 to November 1953, M.A. thesis, 
Wayne State University, 1954; Elaine Elizabeth McDavitt, A History of the 
Theatre in Detroit, Michigan, from its Beginnings to 1862, Ph.D. dissertation, 
University of Michigan, 1946; Clara Marie Behringer, A History of the Theatre 
in Ann Arbor, Michigan, from its {mn to 1904, Ph.D. dissertation, 


University of Michigan, 1950; Jim. B. Stephenson, History of the Legitimate 
Theatre in Ann po for the Period 1908-1918, M.A. thesis, University of 


Michigan, 1947; Charles Henry Sheridan, The History of “Music Hall” Opera 
House, Flint, Michigan, 1883-1893, M.A. thesis, Wayne State University, 
1951; Mabel Winnetta Oas, A History of Legitimate Drama in the Copper 
Country of Michigan from 1900 to 1910 with Special Study of the Calumet 
Theater, M.A. thesis, Michigan State University, 1955; and Eugene E. Rydahl, 
A History of the Legitimate Theater in East Saginaw, Michigan, from 1860 
to 1884, Ph.D. dissertation, State University of Iowa, 1958. 
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Another look at the topics suggested by Fuller in 1918 and a 
comparison of them with the titles of theses and dissertations written 
since then shows that some of his advice did not fall on deaf ears. 
One or more theses or dissertations have been written dealing with 
all or part of the British period of Michigan history, the antislavery 
movement in Michigan, the public health movement, the history of 
public education and of denominational education in Michigan, all 
topics included in Fuller's list.!* Other papers have dealt with cer- 
tain phases of most of the remaining subjects which Fuller 
recommended. 

This is far from implying that a saturation point is being reached 
so far as studies of Michigan history are concerned. On the contrary, 
those who have done research in most phases of the state's history 
recognize that this is almost a virgin field, and any of these students 
could quickly name a dozen topics which he would like to see 
investigated. 

Near the head of such a list would certainly come the need for 
biographical studies. Recent years have seen the appearance of 
biographies of such important Michigan men as Lewis Cass, Gabriel 
Richard, Henry Ford, and James Couzens. Biographies of Douglass 
Houghton, James G. Birney, and Chase S. Osborn, to cite three 
examples, have been written as graduate theses and dissertations and 
fortunately have been published in whole or in part.'* But this is 


13See Nelson Vance Russell, The British Regime in Michigan, 1760-1796, 
Ph.D. dissertation, University of Michigan, 1925; Arthur Raymond Kooker, 
The Antislavery Movement in Michigan, 1796-1840: A Study in Humani- 
tarianism on an American Frontier, Ph.D. dissertation, University of Michigan, 
1941; Earl Edwin Kleinschmidt, A History of the Public Health Movement 
in Michigan, 1850-1888, Ph.D. dissertation, University of Michigan, 1936; 
Ola Gladys Hylton, A History of the Public Health Movement in Michigan, 
1883-1913, Ph.D. dissertation, University of Michigan, 1943; Agnes C. Mc 
Millan, A Brief History of the Public School System of Michigan with Special 
Reference to its Development and Organization, M.A. thesis, University of 
Detroit, 1932; Seymour Howell Brown, The Origin of Some Small Denomina 
tional Colleges in the State of Michigan, M.A. thesis, University of Detroit, 
1933; Willis Frederick Dunbar, Vhe Influence of the Protestant Denomina 
tions on Higher Education in Michigan, 1817-1900, Ph.D. dissertation, Uni 
versity of Michigan, 1939. 

14Fdsel K. Rintala’s M.A. thesis at Wayne University in 1951 on Douglass 
Houghton was published by Wayne State University Press in 1954 under the 
title Douglass Houghton: Michigan's Pioneer Geologist. Betty Fladeland’s 
Ph.D. dissertation at the University of Michigan in 1952 on the life of James 
G. Birney was published in 1955 by the Cornell University Press under the 
title James Gillespie Birney: Slaveholder to Abolitionist. Articles based on 
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a field that is still wide open and one in which Michigan lags far 
behind some other states. Where can one find good biographies of 
such governors as Robert McClelland, Russell A. Alger, Woodbridge 
N. Ferris, Fred W. Green, or Frank Murphy, not to mention leaders 
of comparable importance in other areas. It is frustrating to discover, 
as the present writer did recently, four different dates given in four 
different sources as the year in which Governor Epaphroditus Ransom 
was born,'® but unfortunately this is typical of the inadequate nature 
of so much of the existing biographical material. 

Not only is there a great need for biographies of prominent 
Michiganians, but there is also a need for careful, analytical research 
into the origins of Michigan's population. A series of county or re- 
gional studies prepared by graduate students and based on a resource- 
ful use of census records, election returns, and county histories would 
enable us to speak with more authority than has thus far been 
possible on the relative importance and influence of the various 
groups that have comprised Michigan's population. 

Research should also be conducted on the land history of the state. 
Probably the greatest land boom in American history was the one 
brought on by the “Michigan fever” which swept the country in the 
mid-1830's. The story of this boom has never been told in detail. 
Who were the people who came to Michigan and bought govern- 
ment land? How much land fell into the hands of speculators? How 
much was pre-empted by squatters? These are important questions 
which could be answered by a study of land records in Lansing and 
Washington, most of which are available on microfilm. 

Those who assume that Michigan and the Civil War is a subject 
about which nothing new could be written are due for a surprise 
when they examine the literature and find that no one has ever 
studied the social and economic effects of the war on the state as a 
whole. Full-scale regimental histories are available for only some of 
Michigan's Civil War military units, and none have been published 


portions of Robert Warner’s Ph.D. dissertation of 1958 at the University of 
Michigan on Chase S. Osborn have appeared in the Mississippi Valley Histori- 
cal Review and Michigan History. This dissertation was also the basis of the 
short biography of Osborn written by Dr. Warner and published in 1960 as 
Bulletin No. 10 of the Michigan Historical Collections. 

15See Douglas H. Gordon and George S. May, editors, “Michigan Journal, 
1836, John M. Gordon,” in Michigan History, 43:446n (December, 1959). 
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in recent years which are based on careful research into the mass 
of printed and manuscript sources that have come to light since the 
“official” histories were written by regimental survivors a_ half 
century or more ago. 

These are only a few of the many areas of the state's history to 
which the graduate student could turn with profit. If he did so he 
would find ample material for his research. Forty years ago when 
Fuller noted a spark of scholarly interest in Michigan history, the 
Burton Historical Collection was the only important depository of 
manuscript records on Michigan in the state. Since that time sev- 
eral other major collections, and a number of smaller ones, have been 
established, which provide the student with a tremendous mass of 
material literally at his finger tips.'® 

But the graduate student will not turn to subjects in Michigan 
history without encouragement and prompting from those individ 
uals and agencies which should be interested in seeing work done in 
this area. The history departments of the state’s universities and 
colleges should actively seek to interest their students to make greater 
use of the opportunities for research which are to be found on their 
own campus. Publication of adequate guides and finding aids to 
the holdings of the various depositories of manuscript materials 
should be given top priority if scholars in Michigan and beyond its 
borders are to become aware of the treasures to be found in these 
collections. Finally, more should be done to encourage the student 
to present the results of his research to the public. It is true that 
only a few theses and dissertations can be published, but the state’s 
university presses should show more interest in this sort of material. 
Graduate students should also be urged to present chapters from 
their theses and dissertations as papers before the annual meetings 
of the Historical Society of Michigan or the Michigan Academy, and 
in the form of articles to submit them for publication in Michigan 
History and other journals. 


16Among these collections are the Michigan Historical Commission Archives, 
the Michigan Historical Collections and the Transportation Library of the 
University of Michigan, the Michigan State University Museum, the Clarke 
Historical Collection of Central Michigan University, the archives of Wayne 
State University and Western Michigan University, the collections of the 
Marquette County Historical Society, and such special collections as those of 
the Bishop Baraga Association in Marquette. 
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In conclusion, therefore, we may say that everyone who studies 
Michigan history recognizes the crying need for research. The ma 
terials are available and more are being collected daily. The problem 
is, how to get qualified scholars, in this case graduate students, inter- 


ested in using this material and in carrying on research in those 
areas of Michigan's history where that research is most needed. 
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The Historical Society of Michigan is an organization 
maintained and managed by Michigan citizens who are 
interested in the history of their state. It includes teachers, 
business men, professional people, and others who write 
history, study history, or just enjoy reading history. Its 
purpose is to encourage historical research and publication 
and to foster local historical societies throughout the state. 
Membership dues to individuals, libraries, and institutions 
are $5.00 per year. Michigan History is sent to each 
member. 

The Michigan Historical Commission is an official state 
body, consisting of six members appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. It was first established by an act of the legislature 
in 1913. The Commission is custodian of the state's 
archives; it compiles, edits, and publishes Michigan mate- 
rials; and seeks to cultivate, through the Historical Society 
of Michigan and other groups, a continuing interest in the 
history of Michigan from the early times to the present. 

Michigan History is a quarterly journal containing ar- 
ticles by qualified writers on Michigan subjects, reviews 
of books related to Michigan and its past, and news of his- 
torical activities in the state. Contributions are invited. 
Manuscripts should be submitted to the Editor, Michigan 
Historical Commission, Lansing 13, Michigan. 

The Commission maintains at Lansing the Michigan 
Historical Museum, a rich storehouse of artifacts and 
documents related to the history of the state. 

Among the activities of the Commission and the Society 
are the following: an annual meeting is held each year in 
the fall, at which tours and talks on Michiganiana are 
enjoyed; books and pamphlets are published from time to 
time; a conference on the teaching of Michigan materials 
is held annually; historical celebrations are encouraged in 
various parts of the state; a program of marking historical 
places is sponsored; guidance is provided to local govern- 
mental and state agencies on the destruction of useless 
records and the preservation of records having historical 
value. 
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